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3i/  Phil  Bowman,  Asst.  Secretary 

n  our  never-ending  efforts  to  manage 
wildlife  and  habitat  we  find  our 
biggest  obstacle  is  funding.  Restoration 
and  education  programs  are  developed 
and  implemented  only  to  be  carried  out  to 
a  limited  degree.  While  public  pressure 
increases,  funding  remains  uncertain.  But 
recent  changes  in  Washington  have  given 
us  hope  with  the  reintroduction  of  the  Conservation  and  Restoration  Act. 

The  proposed  legislation,  known  as  the  Conservation  and  Reinvestment  Act  of 
1999  (CARA),  would  fund  wildlife  programs  nationwide  with  money  gained  from 
oil,  gas  and  mineral  development  in  federal  waters  of  the  outer  continental  shelf 
(OCS).  Fifty  percent  of  oil,  gas  and  mineral  revenue  on  federal  land  is  currently 
shared  with  states,  while  revenue  from  mineral  development  in  federal  waters  of 
the  OCS  is  not.  The  passing  of  this  bill  would  dedicate  more  than  half  the  annual 
federal  revenues  from  offshore  gas  and  oil  leases,  which  is  projected  at  $4.59  billion 
in  the  year  2000.  Putting  the  figures  closer  to  home,  OCS  funding  could  provide  a 
total  of  approximately  $350  million  annually  to  Louisiana. 

These  oil  and  gas  revenues  will  be  distributed  to  three  specific  areas:  OCS 
Impact  Assistance  (Title  I),  Land-based  Conservation  (Title  II)  and  Wildlife-based 
Conservation  (Title  III).  It  is  Title  III  that  this  department  is  most  interested  in  for 
use  with  wildlife  and  education  programs.  Title  III  will  reallocate  10  percent  of  the 
revenue  gained  from  oil  and  gas  development  of  the  OCS  to  provide  dedicated 
funding  for  programs  in  conservation,  education  and  recreation. 

This  bill  is  of  vital  importance  to  our  natural  legacy.  If  passed  it  will  be  a  major 
step  for  conservation,  equalling  or  surpassing  such  historical  legislation  as  the 
Pittman-Robertson  and  Wallop-Breaux  acts.  Many  of  the  wildlife  and  educational 
programs  currently  lack  dedicated  funds  necessary  to  operate  at  the  current  level  of 
demand.  As  wildlife  viewing  increases — the  number  one  growing  outdoor  recre- 
ation in  the  United  States — the  pressure  also  increases  to  save  and  protect  the  dwin- 
dling wildlife  species  and  habitats  of  our  state.  These  dedicated  revenues  would 
provide  insurance  for  the  continuance  of  LDWF's  conservation  and  education  pro- 
grams to  relieve  that  pressure. 

The  hill  force  of  Louisiana's  congressional  delegation  is  behind  CARA.  Senators 
Mary  Landrieu  and  John  Breaux  have  been  key  supporters  of  the  bill.  It  was  origi- 
nally presented  as  the  Conservation  and  Reinvestment  Act  of  1998  by  House  spon- 
sors including  Louisiana  Congressmen  Billy  Tauzin,  Richard  Baker,  Christopher 
John  and  William  Jefferson.  Congressman  Tauzin  will  be  in  New  Orleans  in  May 
1999  to  present  testimonies  on  behalf  of  CARA  and  rally  additional  support  for  the 
bill.  Last  February  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  sent  notice  of 
their  support  for  the  proposed  legislation  to  Louisiana's  Congressional  delegation 
in  addition  to  chairmen  of  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Committee 
and  the  House  Resources  Committee.  Louisiana  is  also  a  part  of  "Teaming  With 
Wildlife",  a  coalition  of  more  than  3,000  organizations  and  businesses  who  support 
the  need  for  CARA. 

The  support  for  CARA  is  growing  and  this  department  pledges  its  full  backing. 
With  the  support  of  our  congressmen  and  senators  in  Washington,  Teaming  With 
Wildlife  and  the  growing  public  interest  perhaps  we  will  finally  receive  the  well 
deserved  funding  needed  for  wildlife  conservation  and  education  programs. lie  land 
purchases  and  enhanced  wildlife  and  education  programs. 
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Tlie  ultimate  goal  of  the  Louisiana  black  bear 

restoration  and  habitat  plan  is  a  win-win 

solution,  one  that  works  for  people  as  well  as  bears. 


When  European  adventurers  first 
explored  the  lush  forested  swamps  of 
what  we  now  call  Louisiana,  black 
jears  were  probably  a  common  sight.  As  the 
/ears  passed,  human  settlers  began  to  change 
he  bountiful  landscape  to  meet  their  needs, 
n  many  cases  in  direct  competition  with  the 
leeds  of  bears.  Early  settlers  began  clearing 
he  lands  with  the  most  fertile  soils,  the  most 
/aluable  timber  and  with  easy  access  to  navi- 
gable water.  These  were  the  areas  that  also 
provided  the  best  and  most  productive  habi- 
at  for  bears.  Many  bears  were  killed  by  set- 
ters for  food,  and  for  raiding  cornfields,  veg- 
!table  gardens,  smokehouses  and  other  food 
itores. 

This  competition  over  time  led  to  the  con- 
inuous  decline  in  the  bear  population  and 
suitable  bear  habitat.  In  1992,  when  the 
Louisiana  black  bear  (Ursus  americanus  luteo- 
ns)  was  listed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act,  few  wildlife  profes- 
sionals felt  that  sufficient  habitat  existed  in 
he  bears  historic  range  to  provide  for  species 
ievelopment.  While  the  Louisiana  bear  had 
ristorically  ranged  over  all  of  Louisiana,  east- 
ern Texas,  the  southern  two-thirds  of 
vlississippi,  and  southern  Arkansas,  habitat 
ragmentation  caused  by  human  develop- 
nent,  had  reduced  occupied  bear  habitat  to 
hree  separate  areas  of  remaining  forestland. 
fbday,  breeding  populations  of  the  Louisiana 
)lack  bear  are  found  in  the  Tensas  River  Basin 
n  Madison  and  Tensas  Parishes,  upper  Pointe 
loupee  Parish,  and  the  coastal  parishes  of 
beria  and  St.  Mary. 

Although  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  (LDWF)  has  been 
icquiring  land  for  wildlife  habitat  for  decades 
ind  restored  thousands  of  acres  of  agricultur- 
il  land  back  to  forest,  agency  managed  lands 
ilone  are  not  enough  to  support  viable  bear 
)opulations.  What  is  continuing  to  evolve  is 
i  habitat  restoration  program  that  bridges 
mvate  and  public  lands,  both  state  and  fed- 
:ral — that  will  provide  connectivity  to  exist- 
ng  forest  fragments  and  restore  tens  of  thou- 
ands  of  acres  of  marginal  and  non-produc- 
ive  farmland  back  to  trees. 


Because  of  the  various  programs  driving 
reforestation  in  Louisiana,  the  possibilities  of 
restoring  enough  habitat  to  support  viable 
bear  populations  are  realistic.  Since  initiating 
its  reforestation  program,  the  LDWF  has 
planted  trees  on  more  than  20,000  acres  of 
agricultural  land  associated  with  its  wildlife 
management  areas.  The  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  has  also  planted  thousands 
of  acres  as  part  of  the  national  wildlife  refuge 
system. 

With  its  reauthorization  of  the  Farm  Bill  in 
1990,  the  U.S.  Congress  endorsed  several 
existing  conservation  incentive  programs, 
and  initiated  others.  Since  that  time  private 
landowners  in  Louisiana  have  enrolled  over 
250,000  acres  of  marginal  or  non-productive 
farmland  in  the  Wetland  Reserve  Program 
and  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program. 
These  areas  are  being  replanted  with  trees. 
An  additional  7,500  acres  have  been  enrolled 
in  the  Partners  for  Fish  and  Wildlife  Program 


STORY  BY 
PAUL  DAVIDSON 


Black  bears  are 
normally  shy  and  often 
seek  shelter  in  places 
that  are  inaccessible 
to  people,  such  as 
swamps. 
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Photo  by  Andrew  Vaughan 

In  a  joint  effort  between  LDWF,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  Black 

Bear  Conservation  Committee,  this  female  bear  and  cub  were 

relocated  from  Madison  Parish  to  Buckhorn  Wildlife  Management  Area  in 

Tensas  Parish.  In  the  photo  above  biologist  Don  Anderson  fits  the 

tranquilized  female  with  a  radio  collar.  The  cub  is  carefully  transported 

to  the  new  den  in  the  photo  below. 


Photo  by  Marianne  Burke 


administered  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

Additional  acreage  is  being  planted  by  pri- 
vate landowners  independent  of  state  and 
federal  incentive  programs.  Seedling  nurs- 
eries are  being  taxed  beyond  production 
capabilities  because  of  the  demand  for  hard- 
wood seedlings  used  in  replanting  state  and 
federal  lands,  incentive  program  lands,  miti- 
gation properties,  and  others  needed  by 
landowners  just  interested  in  reforestation  of 
their  property. 

What  does  this  mean  for  bears  and  ongo- 
ing efforts  to  restore  them  to  viable  numbers? 

The  future  looks  promising. 

Communication  among  state  and  federal 
agency  personnel,  landowners,  and  local 
communities  is  providing  a  mechanism  to 
help  coordinate  resources  and  prioritize  pro- 
gram areas  to  maximize  connectivity  across 
the  landscape.  Maps  are  being  developed 
that  will  guide  habitat  restoration  not  only 
benefit  bear,  but  all  other  species  of  wildlife 
from  songbirds  to  salamanders. 

Other  positive  implications  of  reforestation 
include  improved  water  quality  in  area 
streams  and  lakes,  better  recharge  of  ground- 
water resources,  and  less  maintenance 
required  for  the  existing  drainage  systems. 

While  habitat  is  a  major  factor  in  bear 
restoration  efforts,  it  is  not  the  only  obstacle. 
Expanding  their  range  into  unoccupied  habi- 
tat is  common  by  male  bears  when  young 
males  are  forced  from  their  homes  by  older, 
dominant  bears.  However,  young  female 
bears  typically  establish  their  home  range 
within  a  portion  of  the  mother's  home  range. 
This  makes  overall  range  expansion  very 
slow  for  the  female  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion. This  aspect  of  female  bear  behavior  sig- 
nificantly slows  the  ability  of  black  bears  to 
expand  the  areas  of  breeding  activity,  even  in 
areas  of  contiguous,  suitable  habitat. 

Bears  tend  to  have  a  remarkable  homing 
instinct  and  will  travel  great  distances  to 
return  to  familiar  territory.  Following 
release,  bears  have  been  documented  travel- 
ing up  to  400  miles  to  former  ranges.  Their 
travels  put  them  at  considerable  risk  in  that 
they  will  undoubtedly  cross  areas  inhabited 
by  humans.  They  are  often  hit  by  vehicles  as 
they  attempt  to  cross  roads  and  conflicts  are 
likely  as  they  move  through  residential  areas. 

Recent  research  does  indicate  that  preg- 
nant females  or  those  with  young  cubs  can  be 
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ranslocated  to  unoccupied  habitats  with 
rood  chances  of  success.  The  radio-collared 
iear  is  tracked  to  her  winter  den,  immobi- 
ized  with  the  appropriate  drugs,  and  mother 
ind  cubs  are  moved  to  a  prepared  den  in  the 
•elease  area.  When  the  mother  bear  awakens, 
ler  maternal  instincts  prevent  her  from  aban- 
doning her  young.  When  the  cubs  are  old 
?nough  to  leave  the  den,  they  are  still  too 
imall  to  travel  great  distances.  By  the  time 
he  cubs  are  large  enough  to  move  very  far, 
he  mother  bear  has  become  acclimated  to  her 
iew  surroundings. 

This  method  has  been  used  successfully  in 
[ennessee  and  tried  during  the  past  two  win- 
ers  in  Louisiana.  Success  is  determined  by 
he  female  bear  staying  near  the  release  site 
or  the  spring  and  summer  following  the 
ranslocation. 

A  mother  bear  with  two  female  cubs  was 
noved  from  a  dense  population  on  Deltic 
Umber  Corporation  lands  in  Madison  Parish 
n  February  of  1998.  The  bears  were  placed  in 
1  prepared  den  on  the  lower  portion  of  the 
lensas  River  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
lensas  Parish.  The  bears  stayed  in  the  general 
irea  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  wandering 
)nto  nearby  Big  Lake  Wildlife  Management 
\rea  and  other  adjacent  private  lands. 

In  February  of  1999,  LDWF  and  Tensas 
^iver  National  Wildlife  Refuge  personnel 
noved  another  mother  bear  and  cub  to  the 
3uckhorn  Wildlife  Management  Area  in 
[ensas  Parish.  The  female  bear  was  radio  col- 
ared  to  monitor  her  movement  throughout 
he  spring  and  summer. 

Other  translocations  are  possible  if  local 
:ommunities  near  proposed  release  sites  are 
;upportive  of  bear  restoration  efforts. 
\gency  workshops  and  landowner  meetings 
ire  planned  to  help  educate  local  citizens 
ibout  bears  and  efforts  to  enhance  their  num- 
bers. Most  bear  related  education  is  coordi- 
lated  by  the  Black  Bear  Conservation 
lommittee  (BBCC),  a  coalition  of  state  and 
ederal  agencies,  timber  companies,  private 
andowners  and  organizations  working 
ogether  to  restore  populations  of  the 
Louisiana  black  bear.  The  BBCC  publishes 
educational  brochures,  newsletters,  conducts 
presentations  and  furnishes  libraries  and 
jther  resource  centers  with  information  relat- 
ed to  bears  and  restoration  objectives. 

The  primary  objective  in  moving  bears  to 
jnoccupied  range  is  to  speed  up  recovery  of 


the  Louisiana  black  bear  thus  removing  it 
from  the  endangered  species  list.  In  efforts  to 
avoid  controversy  and  conflict  like  those  nor- 
mally associated  with  endangered  species, 
many  diverse  interests  have  been  working 
together  to  involve  local  communities.  The 
pro-active  but  very  practical  approach  to 
recovery  involves  local  communities  in  the 
development  of  restoration  plans.  The  plans 
address  the  needs  of  the  community  along 
with  those  of  the  bear.  The  ultimate  goal  is  to 
formulate  a  plan  that  works  for  people  as 
well  as  bears. 

Without  the  support  of  Louisiana  citizens, 
the  bear  will  likely  remain  listed  as  threat- 
ened. But  as  support  and  participation 
grows,  Louisiana's  state  mammal  could  pos- 
sibly become  a  common  sight  in  the  forests  of 
our  state.      V 

Paul  Davidson  is  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Black  Bear  Conservation  Committee. 


For  more  information  on 
the  Black  Bear 
Conservation  Committee 
or  how  to  become  a 
member,  call  2251763- 
5425  or  write:  BBCC, 
P.O.  Box  83881,  Baton 
Rouge,  LA    70884. 


Short  sturdy  claws  enable  the  black  bear  to 
grip  a  tree  trunk  firmly  and  climb  quickly. 


by  Bill  Lea 
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Bear  Sightings  by  Year 
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*  1992-1995 

*  1996-1999 


*AII  records  used  are  confirmed  or  considered  credible  (Does  not  include  mortality  records) 
Records  were  obtained  from  USFWS,  LDWF,  or  BBCC 


Created  by: 
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LA  Natural  Heritage  Program 

LA  Dept  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 

15  February.  1999 


Bear  cubs  stay 

close  to  their 

mother  while  she 

searches  for  food. 

This  provides  them 

with  protection  and 

the  opportunity  to 

learn  to  find  food 

for  themselves. 
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Photo  by  Richard  P.  Smith 


The 


Coast 


LDWF  File  Pho 


After  the  spring  breezes  have  retreated 
north,  the  summer  sun  turns  coastal 
Louisiana  into  a  tropical  humidor.  By 
July  the  sun  warms  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  until  it 
spawns  a  green  soup  of  plankton  —  split  pea 
to  be  exact.  The  soup  only  thickens,  like  file 
in  gumbo,  as  the  Mississippi  River  empties  a 
nutrient  rich  plume  that  flows  alongshore  all 
the  way  to  Texas.  The  Gulf  has  a  unique 
theme  in  the  summer:  grow  and  die  for  oth- 
ers to  do  the  same.  So  thick  with  life  are  these 
waters,  that  even  Moses  might  think  twice 
about  trying  to  part  them.  One  day  several 
summers  ago  was  a  day  such  as  this.  Without 
a  wisp  of  wind,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  reflected 
the  azure  sky.  So  much  as  a  dolphin  sneeze 
would  have  rippled  south  to  Campeche. 

We  left  the  Fourchon  jetties  at  Belle  Pass 
and  headed  westward  to  the  Timbalier 
Islands  to  census  several  seabird  colonies. 
The  only  wrinkle  in  our  work  plan  was  the 
overwhelming  temptation  to  sample  the  fish 


population.  We  were  immediately  drawn  to  a 
distant  funnel  of  gulls  dipping  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  lapping  surf:  seatrout  gorging  on 
menhaden.  Our  seasoned  field  leader 
exclaimed,  "Smells  like  watermelon!"  I  soon 
learned  this  was  the  distinct  aroma  produced 
by  frightened  pogeys.  With  tight  lines  and 
whizzing  drags,  my  partners  were  definitely 
in  the  thick  of  the  melon  patch. 

I  looked  near  shore  to  see  the  first  trough 
was  amazingly  transparent,  instead  of  its 
usual  cloudy  opaqueness.  I  casted  in  a  clear- 
water  eddy  and  saw  the  bronze  reflection  of 
several  red  drum  cruising  through  the 
trough.  I  waited  for  a  strike  and  looked  to  the 
nearby  sandbar.  Sand  clouds  erupted  from 
the  surf  bottom  as  a  flounder  lunged  into  a 
school  of  shrimp.  I  hastily  retrieved  to  make 
a  cast  to  the  flounder  when  a  bolting  strike 
sent  my  spool  to  whining.  As  I  held  tight,  I 
could  hear  the  sound  of  trout — tail  pattering 
on  the  boat  deck. 


STORY  BY 
GUERRY  HOLM  JR. 
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Fishing  for  trout,  the 

author  got  more  than 

he  bargained  for  when 

a  shark  hit  his  bait. 


When  my  partners  heard  my  drag  relent- 
lessly crying,  they  hollered  impetuously, 
"You  got  a  Jack!"  At  that  moment  a  flying 
shark  bolted  from  the  broth.  I've  heard  some 
people  rank  the  fighting  abilities  of  sharks 
with  those  of  dead  boat  anchors.  Defying 
such  a  lackluster  stereotype,  this  shark  leapt 
high  and  shook  like  a  prized  tarpon.  Then  he 
torpedoed  like  a  harpooned  whale  on  a 
"Nantucket  Sleighride."  The  shark  made 
several  gill-rattling  jumps  and  I  "wondered 
how  such  a  scorned  lot  could  display  such 
aerobatics. 

When  the  fight  was  finished,  we  looked 
inland  where  the  Timbalier  beach  wafted  in 
the  convection  on  the  horizon.  There  was  the 
bird  colony  that  reminded  us  of  our  work. 
Although  surveying  seabirds  is  enjoyable 
work,  I  felt  a  visceral  wrench  as  we  put  down 
our  rods  and  left  them  biting. 

Our  fascination  lifted  with  the  activity 
surrounding  an  immense  seabird  colony.  We 
spent  hours  glassing  and  counting  Least 
Terns  and  Black  Skimmers,  who  crowded  the 
freshly  reworked  sand  spits  and  shell  littered 
washovers.  The  island  looked  different  this 
year:  this  meager  strand  of  beach  had  been 
severely  overwashed  by  last  year's  storms. 
Through  our  binoculars  we  could  see  the 
adult  Sandwich  and  Royal  terns  corralling 


their  fledglings  back  to  the  shelter  of  the 
nests.  The  nests  resembled  little  mounds  with 
a  round  divot  in  the  center.  We  watched  as 
Least  Terns  hovered  over  the  spray  of  a  break- 
ing surf  falling  like  plumb  bobs  into  schools 
of  rain  minnows.  Back  at  the  nest,  the 
unfledged  chicks  waited  in  the  concealment 
of  their  sand-mimicking,  salt  and  pepper  col- 
ored down,  until  the  rightful  parent  descend- 
ed and  regurgitated  the  anchovies. 

As  we  strolled  toward  the  end  of  the 
island's  horn,  we  found  an  isolated  colony  of 
curious  looking,  tuxedo'ed  birds.  When  we 
moved  closer,  hundreds  of  Black  Skimmers 
lifted  from  their  nests  and  began  flying  close 
to  our  heads.  These  birds  used  an  interesting 
technique  to  distract  our  attention  away  from 
their  nesting  ground.  Instead  of  aggressive, 
diving  assaults,  they  would  fly  in  an  eye  level 
halo  emitting  strange  chirping  barks.  The 
effect  was  dizzying.  Our  confused  state  was 
often  broken  by  the  shrieks  of  the  Caspian 
Terns.  As  I  ducked  one  Caspian's  intimidat- 
ing dive,  my  partner  cautioned,"every  time 
you  hit  the  deck,  they  know  they  gottcha' 
scared!"  Over  stimulated  by  the  bird  buzz, 
we  slogged  through  the  lapping  sea.  I  kept 
reminding  myself,  "do  the  stingray  shuffle, 
doooo  the  shuffle." 

Approaching  the  boat,  we  realized  some- 
thing weird  was  brewing  in  the  Gulf  beyond 
us.  We  looked  across  the  horizon  and  beheld 
a  most  chaotic  scene.  The  sea  was  erupting 
with  thousands  of  Old  Faithfuls!  Towers  of 
water  spewed  erratically  across  an  endless 
gulf.  I  rubbed  my  eyes  to  shake  off  a  thou- 
sand yard  stare.  I  could  only  think  that  we 
were  delirious  from  heat  exhaustion.  But  the 
geysers  kept  exploding.  So  we  leapt  into  our 
Whaler  and  sped  toward  the  scene  with 
curiosity. 

Before  the  motor  could  putter  to  a  stop, 
we  found  ourselves  surrounded  by  the 
watery  explosions  that  erupted  through 
thick  raft  of  mullet.  Mullet  by  the  millions 
Another  eruption  spewed  just  off  the  por) 
side.  Along  with  the  burst  of  water,  came 
leaping  school  of  the  bewildered  fish  tha 
tumbled  to  safety  in  the  bottom  our  boat 
With  our  feet  amidst  a  quivering  mass  of  mul- 
let, we  lifted  our  gaze  and  finally  we  coulc 
see  the  culprits. 

Spiraling  through  the  top  of  each  explo- 
sive water  column  came  a  shark  —  twisting 
writhing  and  flipping.     Simultaneously,  the 
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sharks  did  trio  and  tandem  bursts  through 
the  school  of  mullet.  Then  they  belly-bus- 
tered  the  water  like  kids  in  a  summer  camp 
pool.  Sometimes  the  sharks  jumped  so  close 
to  our  boat,  we  could  see  the  rough  sheen  of 
water  as  it  shook  across  their  grainy  skin. 
The  sun  reflected  the  dusky  sand  color  of 
their  bodies,  but  the  tips  of  their  dorsal  and 
tail  fins  were  sooty  with  a  charcoal  tint. 
Unlike  the  feeding  frenzy  of  Crevalle  Jacks, 
who  racingly  carve  their  schooled  prey,  these 
sharks  shot  skyward  and  played  like  dol- 
phins in  this  enormous  bath  of  mullet. 

We  drifted  for  an  hour  into  an  open  gulf 
entertained  by  this  natural  wonder.  The 
numbers  of  sharks  defy  my  recollection  or 
description.  Somewhere  below  the  noise  of 
splashing  sharks,  the  sound  of  subdued  pops 
and  crackles  of  the  water  could  be  heard  as 
the  mullet  fed  on  the  surface  of  the  plankton- 
rich  water.  The  sea  was  like  an  autumn  field, 


heavy  with  grain,  and  the  shark,  like  a  sickle, 
thinned  its  rows.  The  dead  were  felled  to  the 
seafloor  where  whiskered  fish,  crabs  and 
worms  gleaned  the  remains. 

On  that  day,  something  seemed  right 
about  Louisiana.  All  the  opinions  and  per- 
ceptions, whether  pessimistic  or  overly  confi- 
dent about  the  well  being  of  Louisiana's  nat- 
ural resources  were  dispelled.  We  felt  fortu- 
nate to  pass  through  an  ongoing  seam  of  life 
that  rises  boldly  and  recedes  quietly  like  the 
tide.  It  happens  everyday.  .  .  somewhere  on 
our  mystical  coast,  i. 


Guerry  Holm  Jr.,  is  a  coastal  researcher  for  the 
LSU  Center  for  Coastal,  Energy  and 
Environmental  Resources. 


Photo  by  Guerry  Holm.  Jr. 
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Black  Skimmers  prefer 
coastal  lagoons, 
estuaries,  salt  marshes 
and  sandy  islands. 
Hundreds  of  these 
birds  nest  on 
JSar^  •  JZZ*      Wine  Island. 
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Small  Lures 

and  Light  Lines 


STORY  BY 

CHARLES 

FRANK 


H 


s  the  years  pass,  I  find  an  increased  awareness  in  utilizing  our  out- 
door resources  in  the  Louisiana  sportsman.  This  is  an  awakening 
from  the  credo  that  plagued  us  a  few  short  years  ago.  Can  you 
remember  when  you  got  back  to  the  dock  with  three  and  four  ice  chests 
filled  with  every  fish  you  could  catch?  I  do  and  I'm  not  particularly  fond 
of  that  memory.  It  was  a  credo  based  on  the  improved  catches  that  faster 
outboards  and  spinning  tackle  introduced.  There  were  more  square  miles 
to  be  covered  and,  yes,  the  spinning  rod  increased  the  time  a  lure  was 
presented  to  the  prey. 

There  was  little  or  no  attention  to  limits,  the  resource  seemed  limitless, 
and  there  were  a  heck  of  a  lot  less  sportsman  than  we  have  today.  Many 
or  us  could  only  fish  on  the  weekends.  This  has  changed  dramatically. 
Frequently  the  boat  launches  are  graced  with  a  line  of  cars  whenever  the 
word  gets  out  that  the  fish  are  biting.  Outdoor  columns  are  scanned  avid- 
ly for  an  overview  each  week  with  some  of  Louisiana's  top  guides  calling 
in  and  updating  fishing  conditions.  Our  burgeoning  population  and  the 
improved  technology  have  a  bearing  on  the  necessity  of  finding  more  fun 
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with  less  damage  to  the  resource.  One 
answer  that  spans  the  problem  beautifully  is 
something  I  was  introduced  to  on  a  recent 
duck  hunt.  I  was  fishing  in  a  pond  one  after- 
noon after  hunting  over  that  same  water  just 
a  few  short  hours  before. 

Casting  standard  one  half  ounce  lures,  I 
hooked  an  occasional  small  bass.  As  I  was 
about  to  quit,  a  station  wagon  pulled  up  and 
a  young  man  got  out  and  started  to  rig  sev- 
eral ultra  light  rods 

He  introduced  himself  as  David  Ethridge 
and  thus  began  an  introduction  and  a  lesson 
on  light  lines  and  small  lures.  David  is  one  of 
those  fortunate  individuals  who  lives  to  fish 
and  is  the  owner  of  a  private  business.  He  is 
able  to  indulged  in  his  passion  several  times 
a  week. 

I  told  him  of  my  frustration  with  pond 
fishing.  I  had  very  few  trips  where  more  than 
a  half  dozen  small  bass  had  struck  my  lures. 
I've  had  my  share  of  spectacular  trips,  but 
the  knack  for  catching  large  bass  in  farm 
ponds  just  didn't  seem  to  be  part  of  my 
repertoire. 

I'd  had  a  wonderful  shoot  on  mallards,  a 
great  breakfast  in  the  club  house,  and  had 
enjoyed  a  sportier  shooting  challenge  than  I 
had  originally  expected.  But  looking  at  pic- 
tures of  some  huge  bass  on  the  club  house 
walls,  I  thought  I'd  give  the  ponds  a  try.  It 
was  a  beautiful  early  fall  afternoon,  light 
breeze  out  of  the  east  and  the  smell  of  pines 
trees  and  fallen  oak  leaves  brought  back 
memories  of  many  a  changing  season. 

David  offered  to  change  my  outlook  and 
in  the  next  couple  of  hours  he  did  just  that. 
He  looked  at  my  six  foot  medium  rod  and 
twelve  pound  mono,  line  and  shook  his 
head.  "This  outfit  is  just  too  heavy  to  get 
many  strikes  with  lures  that  weigh  one 
eighth  and  one  quarter  ounces.  You  won't  be 
able  to  cast  far  enough  to  tempt  a  decent 
bass.  They're  wary  as  all  get  out  this  time  of 
the  year  and  you  need  all  the  whip  a  light 
rod  can  give  you  to  get  that  small  lure  in 
front  of  them." 

Small  swirls  were  doting  the  surface  of  the 
pond  and  David  assured  me  they  were  bass, 
leisurely  devouring  tiny  minnows. 
Fortunately,  he  had  several  ultra  light  rigs  in 
the  back  of  his  station  wagon.  As  I  watched, 
he  quietly  mounted  a  trolling  motor  on  the 
back  of  a  twelve  foot  flat  boat  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  were  casting  to  skittering  schools 


of  tiny  minnows  with  strike  after  strike.  The 
bass  were  considerable  larger  than  the  few  I'd 
managed  to  tempt  with  larger  lures.  David 
explain  the  pond  fish  in  fall  and  winter  were 
feeding  on  fry  and  he  had  photographs  to 
prove  he'd  taken  six  to  twelve  pound  bass  out 
of  this  same  pond  on  numerous  occasions. 

Well,  you  can  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks. 
We  cast  to  every  ripple  on  the  water  and  in 
the  next  several  hours  had  caught  and 
released  a  dozen  and  a  half  fairly  decent  fish. 
Of  course  David  was  apologetic — the  fish 
were  small  and  I  should  have  been  there  yes- 
terday. I  did  catch  and  release  a  three  and  a 
half  pounder  after  supper  that  evening.  Quite 
a  battle  on  a  four  pound  line  I'd  added  to  my 
twelve  pound  basic  outfit.  The  bass  jumped  a 
half  dozen  times  and  was  quite  a  thrill  to 
finally  photograph  and  release  him — to  grow 
into  one  of  those  trophy  fish  we  all  dream  of 
catching. 

A  few  days  later,  I'd  added  two  ultra  light 
rods,  micro  reels  and  spools  of  four  and  six 
pound  line  to  my  rod  rack.  I  also  added  a 
number  of  one  eighth  and  one  quarter  ounce 
Storm  Lure's  Baby  Bugs  and  an  assortment  of 
tiny  PRADCO  baits  to  my  already  over 
loaded  tackle  box. 

A  few  weeks  later  I  was  fishing  in  one  of 
those  ponds  that  folks  in  Arkansas  call  lakes, 
and  was  delighted  to  find  Kentucky  Bass,  a 
subspecies  of  our  large  mouth  bass  equally 
susceptible  to  small  lures 

I  fish  bass  when  winter  winds  keep  me 
away  from  salt  water,  and  spring  when  we're 
in  the  "South  Louisiana  Doldrums".  The  rest 
of  the  year  I  prefer  the  unbelievable  sport  that 
south  Louisiana  bays  and  estuaries  offer.  I'm 
talking  about  catch  and  release  reds  and  specs 
that  will  wear  you  out  on  that  light  line. 

I  come  from  a  fishing  clan.  My  grandfather, 
father,  brother,  wife,  daughter  and  grand- 
daughter all  love  fishing  as  much  as  I  do.  My 
daughter  and  grand-daughter  live  south  of 
Buffalo  New  York  and  fishing  there  leaves  a 
great  deal  to  be  desired. 

I  couldn't  wait  to  introduce  my  daughter 
and  granddaughter  to  the  ultra  light  sport 
when  they  visited  this  last  Christmas.  The 
first  thing  questioned  as  they  stepped  off  the 
plane  was"Grandad,  do  you  think  we  can  go 
fishing?" 

"I'll  try  to  make  myself  take  you",  was 
the  prompt  answer. 

Well,  we  fished  hard  all  morning  without 
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too  much  luck.  One  nice  speck  in  the  box 
and  a  number  of  twelve  inches  and  rat  reds 
we  released.  At  noon,  just  as  I  was  about  to 
admit  defeat,  we  found  a  hole  loaded  with 
fat  winter  trout  (three  and  a  half  to  four 
pounds)  and  reds  up  to  five  and  six  pounds. 
What  a  ball.  Reels  were  whining  and  light 
rods  were  bent  almost  double.  Those  little 
lures  were  just  what  we  needed  and  in  a  cou- 
ple of  hours  we  had  a  beautiful  mess  of  fish 
and  were  releasing  trout  that  I  haven't  seen 
the  likes  of  for  several  years.  Watching  those 
lines  slice  through  coffee  colored  bayou 
water,  so  clear  we  could  watch  the  trout 
fighting,  twisting,  turning  but  finally  laying 
quietly  alongside  from  the  steady  pressure 
of  ultra  light  tackle  was  impressive  to  say  the 
least.  When  you  finish  bringing  a  fish  to  boat 
on  light  line,  they  are  really  whipped. 
Released  they  softly  sink  out  of  sight,  tails 
moving  slowly  like  some  exhausted 
marathon  runner,  walking  out  his  exhaus- 
tion after  a  tough  race. 

Not  content  with   the  results  on  small 
lures,  I  took  a  32  hook  out  of  on  my  boxes, 


When  the 

weather  permits, 

Charlie  Frank  and  his 

wife  prefer  fishing 

south  Louisiana  bays 

and  estuaries. 
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tied  on  a  smaller  sinker,  and  made  a  drop 
loop  that  would  hold  the  hook  about  a  foot  off 
the  bottom.  The  tied  had  almost  gone  slack, 
but  it  was  apparently  enough  to  move  that  lit- 
tle hook  baited  with  a  tiny  piece  of  dead 
shrimp.  By  golly,  the  trout  hit  even  faster. 

Light  winds  kept  the  gnats  at  a  reasonable 
level.  Why  do  gnats  seemed  less  objectionable 
when  a  fish  is  on?  Why  did  God  make  gnats? 
They  are  the  bane  of  fall  and  winter  marsh 
fisher  folks.  Seems  they  have  particular 
delight  in  attacking  tender  females  and  make 
all  of  us  wonder  what  made  us  come  out  to 
this  torment.  But  may  grand-daughter  didn't 
seem  to  mind  so,  we  stayed  just  a  bit  longer, 
to  the  chagrin  of  my  wife  and  daughter. 

As  we  powered  up  and  headed  for  the 
dock,  fights  of  migrating  shore  birds  and 
ducks  were  silhouetted  against  a  bright  blue 
sky  Brands  of  dowitchers,  dunlin,  ruddy- 
turnstones  and  peeps  (least  sandpipers) 
flashed  along  the  bayou  mud  flats,  wheeling 
and  cavorting  they  were  wisps  of  silver  one 
moment,  black  waifs  the  next.  Flocks  of  wid- 
geon and  gadwal  (grey-ducks)  were  whiffing 
in  to  shallow  ponds,  feeding  on 
minnows  and  the  myriad  small 
crustaceans  that  blanket  the 
water  grasses. 

When  the  spring  comes 
around,  I'm  going  after  one  of 
those  twelve  pond  bass  on  light 
lines  and  small  lures.  The  farm 
pond  bass  will  not  be  safe  a 
heaven  any  longer — I've  found 
the  answer. 

David,  you've  made  a  con- 
vert. I'll  hold  you  to  your 
promise  to  put  me  on  a  ten 
pounder  in  the  spring.     %> 


Charles  Frank  is  a  freelance 
journalist  and  photographer  and  a 
member  of  the  Louisiana  Outdoor 
Writers  Association. 


Photo  courtesy  of  Charles  Frank 
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Roadrunners  are  extremely  fast  and  feed  on  live  creatures 
by  running  down  their  prey.  These  birds  have  been  timed 

at  23  m.p.h. 
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Ihe  story  begins  one  early  sleepy 
Sunday  morning  in  the  spring  of  1997. 
I  rounded  the  corner  from  the  bed- 
room to  the  kitchen  and  was  startled  by  a 
very  large  bird  that  hopped  down  from  the 
window  sill  into  the  backyard  when  it  saw 
my  movement.  I  think  the  poor  creature  was 
more  surprised  to  see  me  than  I  was  to  see 
him.  It  ran  rapidly  for  about  20  yards  and 
stopped  momentarily.  I  was  then  able  to  see 
that  unbelievably  it  was  a  roadrunner,  and  it 
had  a  freshly  killed  lizard  in  its  bill. 

This  was  the  first  of  multiple  sightings  in 
my  yard  of  both  a  male  and  female  roadrun- 
ner from  mid  spring  to  early  summer  in  1997 
and  again  this  spring  and  summer  of  1998. 
Their  repetitive  patterns  of  behavior  ulti- 
mately led  me  to  believe  that  this  was  a  nest- 
ing pair  of  birds  since  they  returned  this 
spring  and  disappear  the  rest  of  the  year. 

My  home  is  in  a  rural  setting  and  located 
in  the  middle  of  14  acres  of  heavily  wooded 
hills  in  West  Ouachita  parish  in  Northeast 
Louisiana.  The  entire  surrounding  region  is 
the  same  type  of  terrain  and  is  not  heavily 
populated.  It  seems  unusual  to  find  road- 
runners  here  since  their  normal  range  is  the 
American  Southwest  from  Texas  to 
California. 

The  roadrunner  is  the  state  bird  of  New 
Mexico.  Their  habitat  is  usually  arid  brush, 
grass,  open  woods  and  of  course  desert. 
Many  people  have  told  me  that  they  have 
never  seen  a  live  roadrunner,  while  others 
have  thought  the  roadrunner  was  only  a  car- 
toon character  and  didn't  really  exit. 

The  roadrunner  (Geococcyx  califomianus)  is 
a  ground  walker  (or  runner)  and  a  member 
of  the  cuckoo  subfamily,  sometimes  called 
the  "chaparral  cock".  The  color  is  brown 
streaked  with  buff  and  white,  and  black  iri- 
descent feathers  in  the  tail,  and  are  extreme- 
ly well  camouflaged  in  their  environment. 
They  are  fairly  large  (18-24  in.)  which  is 
about  the  size  of  a  crow,  but  not  as  heavy 
through  the  chest.  The  male  is  larger  than 
the  female  and  he  is  also  more  brightly  col- 
ored, especially  the  red,  white  and  blue  crest 


on  each  side  of  their  heads.  They  are  non- 
migratory  and  considered  weak  flyers,  but  I 
have  witnessed  the  female  in  controlled 
extended  flight  with  graceful  landings  on 
two  separate  performs  a  courtship  ritual.  The 
female  builds  a  shallow  basket  nest  of  twigs 
and  lays  three  to  six  eggs.  Both  parents  incu- 
bate the  eggs  and  care  for  the  black,  almost 
naked  young,  until  they  leave  the  nest  after 
about  a  month. 

They  feed  on  live  creatures  by  running 
down  their  prey  and  are  extremely  fast  hav- 
ing been  timed  running  up  to  23  m.p.h.  The 
legs  are  long  and  strong  with  two  toes  facing 
forward  and  two  facing  backward.  They  kill 
prey  by  pounding  it  with  their  heavy  bill  and 
swallow  it  head  first.  I  have  seen  them  catch 
lizards,  geckoes,  large  insects,  a  12  inch 
garter  snake  and  a  mole.  I  have  never  seen 
the  adults  actually  swallow  their  prey.  They 
always  disappeared  into  the  woods  with 
prey  in  their  bills,  apparently  reserving  it  for 
their  young. 

I  was  never  able  to  discover  the  nest  or 
ever  saw  a  young  fledgling  bird.  The  adults 
were  very  wily  and  never  came  from  or 
returned  to  the  woods  from  the  same  direc- 
tion, presumably  not  to  lead  any  possible 
predators  to  the  nest.  I  also  never  have 
observed  both  adult  birds  in  the  open  at  the 
same  time.  Apparently  one  parent  stays  with 
the  nest  to  protect  the  young,  since  they  are 
obviously  very  vulnerable  on  the  ground 

I  became  fascinated  with  these  birds 
because  of  their  intelligence,  hunting 
prowess  and  animation.  Both  are  prolific 
hunters,  especially  the  male.  These  birds  sel- 
dom walk  as  they  are  usually  running  flat 
out  or  stopped.  When  running,  they  look  just 
like  the  cartoon  character,  with  head  and  tail 
level  with  the  body  and  legs  churning  at  a 
incredible  rate.  The  legs  are  blur  and  move  at 
12  steps  per  second  at  15  m.p.h.  When  they 
come  to  an  abrupt  stop  ,  they  pop  complete- 
ly erect  and  upright  as  though  frozen  at 
attention.  They  have  prominent  crest  of 
feathers  along  the  top  ridge  of  their  heads 
and  a  long  wide  tail.  The  crest  of  feathers  is 
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movable  in  an  up  and  down  direction, 
depending  upon  their  awareness  or  percep- 
tion of  possible  danger.  The  tail  is  used  in 
posturing  and  is  erect  when  standing  still 
and  flattened  when  running.  They  use  both 
wings  and  tail  as  balancers  and  rudders  to 
assist  in  violent  maneuvers. 

The  male  is  the  more  memorable  and 
entertaining  of  the  two.  Many  times  he 
would  cautiously  wander  to  the  back  of  the 
house  where  the  kitchen  faces  the  woods. 
The  window  sill  are  wide  and  low  to  the 
ground  .  The  bird  would  jump  up  on  the 
window  sill,  always  with  killed  prey  in  his 
mouth,  and  routinely  begin  a  little  jig.  He 
would  bob  his  head  repeatedly  while  simul- 
taneously wagging  his  long  tail  form  side  to 
side.  He  would  also  hop  rapidly  sideways 
along  the  window  sill,  all  the  while  still 
doing  the  jig,  sometimes  visiting  all  four 
windows.  When  he  finished,  he  would  hop 
down  and  usually  head  back  into  the  woods. 
Every  once  in  awhile  he  was  really  feeling 
his  oats  and  he'd  turn  around  and  return  for 
a  quick  encore,  then  disappear.  Apparently 
seeing  his  reflection  in  the  glass,  the  proud 
papa  displayed  the  bounty  he  was  going  to 
provide  for  his  youngsters.  He  appear  quite 
enamored  with  himself  to  say  the  least. 

I  once  spotted  the  male  running  at  full 
speed  along  the  driveway  when  he  came  to 
an  abrupt  stop,  staring  straight  ahead  for 
several  seconds.  He  then  burst  into  a  flat  out 


run  90  degrees  to  his  right  for  about  twenty 
yards  when  he  again  stopped  abruptly, 
jabbed  the  ground  with  his  bill,  and  came  up 
with  a  lizard.  It  was  amazing  how  fast  it  all 
happened  and  what  a  precision  hunter  he  is. 
I  doubt  that  the  lizard  ever  saw  him  coming. 
It  was  after  two  seasons  of  observing  the 
antics  of  these  fascinating  creatures  that  I  now 
affectionately  refer  to  them  as  the  "roadies". 

I  have  been  impressed  with  this  elusive 
and  wary  bird's  ability  to  adapt  to  man's 
encroachment  into  its  domain.  They  are  far 
less  timid  and  more  bold  this  year  compared 
to  last  and  have  become  acclimated  to  the 
surrounding.  There  have  been  times  when 
the  male  has  blasted  through  the  covered 
walkway  between  the  house  and  garage 
while  my  boxers  slept  a  few  feet  away  in  the 
back  porch.  It  definitely  seemed  like  a  dare. 
One  of  the  boxers  gave  chase  after  the  male 
bird  one  day.  It  wasn't  even  close  with  the 
dog  left  dazed  and  confused  at  how  fast  the 
bird  was  out  and  about  hunting  for  food 
again. 

We  have  been  fortunate  a  few  times  that 
the  birds  have  put  on  a  show  with  friends  or 
relatives  visiting  so  others  can  witness  their 
behavior.  We  once  saw  the  female  taking  a 
dirt  bath  I  front  of  the  house  in  a  wallowed 
out  hole  in  the  yard.  She  would  roll  over  and 
over  several  times  and  then  stand  up  and 
shake  and  flap  her  wings.  Dust  went  flying 
everywhere. 


The  male  roadrunner 
shows  off  his  prey 
through  the  author's 
dining  room  window. 
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My  hobby  happens  to  be  nature  photogra- 
phy, so  naturally  I  though  this  would  be  a 
good  opportunity  to  get  some  unusual  photos. 
That  turned  out  to  be  much  easier  to  say  than 
to  do.  I  first  started  out  with  camera  gear  set 
up  and  outside  lying  in  wait  but  the  birds 
would  never  show  up  while  anyone  was  out- 
side. I  then  set  up  inside  the  kitchen  where  I 
had  the  best  view.  I  would  bring  the  dogs 
inside  and  turn  off  the  lights  so  they  couldn't 
see  my  movements.  I  would  sit  at  the  kitchen 
table  and  wait  and  head  for  the  camera  on  the 
tripod  when  I  saw  a  bird.  By  the  time  I  could 
get  set  up  and  focused  they  were  gone,  mov- 
ing too  fast  or  behind  something.  I  finally  had 
to  try  to  anticipate  when  they  would  show  up 
and  literally  stand  vigil  by  the  camera  and  tri- 
pod to  get  the  photos.  Consequently,  I  spent 


many  hours  of  stalking  these  birds  from 
inside  my  kitchen  and  had  to  shoot  through 
the  kitchen  glass.  They  are  unbelievably 
quick  and  do  not  stand  still  very  long. 
They  would  often  take  off  the  instant 
I  hit  the  shutter  button.  The  picture  would 
often  be  a  completely  empty  frame,  or  a 
blurred  tail  cut  off  on  the  edge  of 
the  frame. 

I  feel  fortunate  that  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  watch  these  creatures  in  the  wild 
and  have  thoroughly  loved  the  experience.  I 
am  anxiously  awaiting  their  arrival  next 
spring  and  hope  to  get  some  more  fun  pho- 
tos. I  am  also  hopeful  to  get  a  look  at  one  of 
the  young  birds  as  I'm  sure  that  would  be 
very  comical.  It  sure  is  nice  to  know  that  the 
"roadies"  are  here.     L 

Craig  Folse  resides  in  Calhoun,  Louisiana.  This 
is  his  first  contribution  to  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist  magazine  as  a  freelance  writer. 


The  roadrunner  has  a  I 

distinctive  fleshy  body  with  I 

strong  legs  and  a  | 

muscular  breast.  I 


Photos  by  Craig  Folse 


The  roadrunner  qualifies  as 
a  ground  walker 
however,  it  would  be  better 
classed  as  a  ground 
runner  because  it  runs 
down  small  animals. 
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STORY  BY  JANET  ABBOTT 

We've  all  heard  the  saying,  "Man,  if  that  ole 
thing  could  talk,  what  stories  it  would  tell!" 
My  dad's  tackle  box  is  one  of  those  things. 
Old  and  run-down,  its  been  relegated  to  the  corner  of 
his  room,  sitting  amongst  his  fishing  poles,  rubber 
boots  and  hats,  untouched  for  years. 

Lately  I've  thought  a  lot  about  the  fishing  trips  my 
dad  and  I  took  with  that  old  tackle  box,  so  I  went  to 
my  mother's  house  to  look  inside  it  one  more  time.  I 
ran  my  fingers  over  the  plastic  cover,  disturbing  the 
fine  film  of  dust  it  had  accumulated.  I  don't  recall 
ever  having  seen  it  new.  The  gray,  plastic  outer  shell 
has  always  been  coated  with  years  of  grime  —  finger- 
prints, large  and  small,  dents  and  dings  made  by  car 
doors  and  aluminum  boat  seats,  and  layers  of  dirt  that 
have  been  ground  into  the  textured  plastic  surface, 
each  representing  a  unique  trip  to  a  different  place. 
After  years  of  use  one  side  of  the  handle  is  still  held 
on  by  the  original  screw.  The  other  side,  however,  is 
held  by  a  piece  of  wood,  whittled  down  and  ham- 
mered through  a  hole  melted  into  the  plastic  handle 
and  wedged  into  the  original  screw  hole.  I  lifted  it 
somewhat  gingerly  and  carried  it  to  the  kitchen,  smil- 
ing at  its  weight.  It  wasn't  nearly  as  heavy  as  I 
remembered,  not  having  lifted  it  since  I  was  quite  a  bit 
younger.  I  put  it  on  the  table,  wiping  it  off  with  a 
damp  cloth  before  sitting  down  to  look  at  it  for  a  few 
moments,  my  mind  conjuring  up  countless  images 
from  the  past  that  put  another  smile  on  my  face. 

The  tackle  box  has  always  been  a  part  of  our  fishing 
trips  and  has  always  been  the  old,  dirty,  gray  box  it  is 
now.     I  unclasped  the  latches  at  either  end  and  care- 


fully pulled  it  open,  the  two  sides  that  comprise  the 
top  falling  away  like  the  covers  of  a  book,  revealing 
the  treasures  inside.  The  rattling  hinges  seemed  to 
barely  hold  on  after  years  of  being  opened  and  closed 
by  not-so-gentle  hands.  They  were  rusty  and 
squeaky,  reminders  of  countless  dousings  with  river 
water,  salt  water  and  rain  water.  I  opened  the  tackle 
box  slowly,  breathing  deeply  as  the  air  inside 
escaped.  The  smell  of  metal  and  oil  came  to  me,  as 
did  the  clean  scent  of  salt  and  the  musky  scent  of 
earth  and  water  and  even  fish,  encouraging  me  to 
delve  inside  to  see  what  I  could  find. 

Daddy  used  the  same  tackle  box  for  all  his  gear, 
saltwater  and  freshwater  alike,  and  it  was  his  con- 
stant companion  when  on  bank,  pier  or  water.  I 
remember  it  sitting  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat  between 
us  on  trips  to  Ramah  and  Bayou  Sorrel  and  I  can  still 
picture  it  on  the  sandy  beach  at  Grand  Isle,  the  surf 
gently  lapping  around  the  bottom.  The  outer  wall  of 
the  hinged  top  tray  had,  at  some  point  over  the  years, 
cracked  from  top  to  bottom.  Daddy  had  repaired  it 
using  rubber  cement  to  glue  a  small  piece  of  wood  on 
either  side.  It  wasn't  pretty  but  it  was  practical  and 
the  patch  has  held  for  more  years  than  I  can  tell. 

I  peered  into  the  box,  my  eyes  darting  from  one 
thing  to  the  next.  A  thin  layer  of  dirt  and  sand  lay  in 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  along  with  scattered  fishing 
paraphernalia  that  had  fallen  out  of  their  packages  or 
had  been  tossed  haphazardly  inside.  If  there  was 
ever  a  time  when  there  was  any  kind  of  order  to  the 
trays  and  compartments  inside  the  tackle  box,  that 
time  had  long  since  passed.    Hooks  lay  with  lures, 
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bobbers  lay  wrapped  in  knotted  fishing  line  and,  hold- 
ing it  all  together,  melted  blobs  of  colored  rubber  that  at 
one  time  resembled  squirmy  artificial  worms.  Some 
items  were  broken,  many  with  metal  parts  that  had 
rusted  over  years  of  exposure  to  humidity  and  saltwa- 
ter, but  each  a  relic  of  the  past  -  mine  and  dad's. 

I  fingered  through  the  items,  lingering  over  some 
slightly  longer  than  others.  I  found  lures  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  made  from  all  kinds  of  materials.  Some  were 
made  of  rubber  and  looked  like  small  fish,  their  lifelike 
size  and  color  camouflaging  hooks  galore,  the  noses  a 
bit  heavier  than  the  tails  so  they  would  dip  and  swim 
when  pulled  under  the  water.  Some  looked  like  big, 
hollow  fish  with  thick  duck  bills,  large  yellow  eyes  and 
orange  underbellies  that  resembled  nothing  I'd  ever 
seen  before. 

Bobbers  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  were  scattered 
throughout  the  tackle  box,  some  looking  brand  new, 
others  showing  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  years  and  ele- 
ments. Round,  plastic  red  and  white  floaters  of  later 
years  (I  call  them  the  "new"  ones)  lay  side  by  side  with 
plenty  of  "old  timey"  corks.  There  were  large  and  small 
round,  brown  ones,  flat  ones  and  several  long,  round 
corks  that  were  pointy  on  one  end  and  hollow  in  the 
center  so  the  fishing  line  would  slip  easily  inside.  These 
old-fashioned  floaters  are  my  favorites.  Daddy  would 
buy  plain  corks  and  use  his  deer  horn-handled  pocket 
knife  to  cut  a  slice  about  half  way  through  the  cork  then 
slide  the  fishing  line  into  the  crack.  With  nothing  to 
hold  them  onto  the  line  except  the  edges  of  the  cork 
pressing  together,  we  watched  many  of  them  float  away 
over  the  years. 
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Alfred  Duby  and  William  C.  Wilson  (Abbott's  father) 
display  their  catch  of  the  day  back  in  1951. 


At  the  bottom  of  daddy's  tackle  box  lay  a  black 
leather  box,  the  lid  snapped  shut.  Gold  letters  on  the 
outside  declared  "Ambassador".  At  last  something  I 
was  a  bit  familiar  with!  I  pried  open  the  lid,  the  snaps 
rusty  and  a  bit  hesitant  to  part.  The  reel  inside  was  sil- 
ver in  color  and  well-oiled,  the  pale  blue  line  wound  on 
the  spool  neatly  and  evenly.  The  handles  of  the  reel 
looked  like  green  marble  and  were  decorated  with 
intricate  carvings.  Overall  it  was  clean  and  shiny,  con- 
firming my  suspicions  that  the  reel  likely  had  never 
been  used.  At  that  point  I  also  realized  that  I'd  never 
seen  him  use  a  casting  rod  and  reel  on  any  of  our  fish- 
ing trips.  As  far  back  as  I  can  remember  daddy  always 
used  his  fly  rod  and  live  bait.  After  a  long  moment  I 
closed  the  lid  and  replaced  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  tack- 
le box. 

Daddy  also  kept  tools  in  his  tackle  box.  Several  fold- 
ing knives  used  to  cut  line,  as  well  as  an  old,  wood- 
handled  phillips  screw  driver  and  a  rusty  pair  of  metal 
needle-nosed  pliers  for  removing  stubborn  catfish 
from  our  lines.  Lead  weights  were  scattered  loosely 
throughout  each  compartment,  the  kind  with  a  wedge 
cut  into  them  to  slip  fishing  line  inside  then  clamp  shut 
with  pliers.  Daddy  never  used  the  pliers,  though.  lean 
still  see  him  lifting  the  line  and  sinker  to  his  mouth  and 
closing  the  soft  lead  with  his  straight,  square  teeth. 
Once  his  line  was  ready  he  would  spit  on  the  bait  and 
throw  it  into  the  water,  mumbling  something  under  his 
breath.  It  was  always  the  same  unintelligible  thing  and 
it  took  me  several  years  to  decipher  the  words  he  was 
saying  as  he  talked  to  the  bait.  .  .  "Go  on,  boy.  Go  on 
now.  Go  get  him.  Go  on  and  get  him." 

A  half-empty  bottle  of  Abu  Garcia  Reel  Oil  lay  in  the 
very  bottom  of  the  tackle  box  with  yards  of  unknown- 
test  filament  wrapped  around  it.  Beside  that  was  a 
bright  green  nylon  stringer,  still  wound  as  when  it  was 
new.  There  was  also  a  ball  of  nylon  twine,  white  when 
it  was  new,  now  stained  muddy  water  brown.  Daddy 
used  that  twine  to  make  our  crab  line  to  catch  crabs  at 
Lake  Palourde.  I'd  slowly  paddle  the  boat  while  he 
unwound  the  twine  and  tie  crab  bait  onto  it  every  three 
feet  or  so,  then  lower  it  in  the  water.  It  seemed  to  take 
forever  but  before  I  knew  it  I'd  be  sitting  in  the  front  of 
the  boat,  pulling  the  line  up  gently,  swooping  through 
the  water  with  the  dip  net  to  catch  the  crabs  before  they 
had  a  chance  to  release  the  bait  and  swim  away. 

When  I'd  finished  rummaging  through  the  tackle 
box  I  closed  and  latched  the  lid,  resisting  a  strong  urge 
to  clean  out  the  dirt  and  sand  and  straighten  its  con- 
tents. I  tried  to  leave  it  just  as  Daddy  had  on  a  day  long 
ago  when  he'd  closed  it  last.  I  slid  my  fingers  over  its 
textured  surface  one  more  time  before  putting  it  back 
into  its  place  in  the  corner  of  his  room.  Man,  if  that  ole 
tackle  box  could  talk  what  stories  it  would  tell!     ^ 
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LOUISIANA 


Conservatiorfst 


Your  Window  to  the  Outdoors 


Summer's  the  time  to  get  outdoors,  Louisiana.  Whether  you  go  fishing 
on  Toledo  Bend  Lake,  hiking  in  the  Sicily  Island  hills  or  see  the  Mayhaw  Festival 
in  Marion,  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  has  the  gear  to  get  you  there.  Our 
front  page  this  issue  features  bold  improvements  on  classic  designs,  but 
there's  plenty  more  to  follow.  So  peruse,  enjoy  —  but  get  outdoors! 


Richartz  Utility  Knife 

A  true  improvement  over  the  old  "Swiss  army"  designs.  The 
Richartz  "Picnic"  knife  has  high  quality  German  construction,  stainless  steel 
blades  and  tools  and  a  non-slip  grip.  Easily  converts  to  knife  and  fork  when 
you're  ready  to  eat  your  meal  in  the  wild.  Closed  length  is  4.5  inches,  blade  is 

2.5  inches.  $38 


Monopod 

by  Level  Lok 

Provides  rock-solid  support  at  any  angle 
for  your  rifle  or  camera —  great  for  tree  stand 
or  pipeline  hunting.  High  quality  tubular 
aluminum  construction  means  you  can 
depend  on  it  when  you  need  it. 
Height  adjusts  to  5'.  Cradle  rest 
L.dIlVdS/lVieMl   ndl  locks  rifle  into  place. 

e've  crossed  the  cool  comfort  of  your  old  straw  hat  with  the  versa-  $100 

:y  and  durability  of  your  favorite  canvas  hunting  hat.  The  solid  canvas  brim 

I  dome  keep  sunlight  off  your  face,  neck  and  the  top  of  your  head  while  the 

n  mesh  sides  keep  you  cool  as  a  cucumber.  The  attractive  braided  leather 

id,  leather  lanyard  and  dark  piped  edges  means  it's  fancy  enough  to  wear  to 

country  club,  but  it's  comfortable  enough  to  wear  in  the  garden. 

I L,  XL,  XXL  $40 


Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 


Classic  Caps 


Your  favorite  design  is  still  around.  Five  panel,  light  weight  dis- 
tressed cotton,  embroidered  with  the  Sportsman's  Paradise  logo. 

khaki/green,  khaki/blue.  $12.95 


New  Caps 


T-shirts 


Here's  a  T-shirt  to  wear  when  you  feel  like  telling  everybody  where  they 
can  go . . .  for  the  best  hunting,  fishing  and  other  outdoor  activities  anywhere. 
Send  one  to  your  buddy  in  Arizona  (along  with  a  picture  of  you  landing  a  trophy- 
size  blue  marlin  in  the  Gulf)  or  just  wear  it  yourself.  100  percent  cotton, 
preshrunk,  silk  screened  with  Sportsman's  Paradise  logo.  Green,  khaki,  white  (not 

shown)  S,M,L,XL   $15 


Denim  Shirts 

A  perennial  favorite.  Classic, 
button-down  style.    100  percent  cotton, 
stonewashed  denim  sports  shirts.  Button- 
down,  embroidered  with  Sportsman's 
Paradise.  S,M,L,XL 
Long  Sleeve  $35 
Short  Sleeve    $32  ^^rfkT  VC 


Casual,  comfortable  cotton  caps  are  a  staple  of  any  out- 
doors-person's wardrobe.  Show  your  colors  with  a  deer,  duck,  bass  or 
pelican  embroidered  with  the  Sportsman's  Paradise  logo.  One  size  fits  all 
:*h  strap  and  buckle  adjustmen' 


Antiqued  Pewter  Pins 

Hand  crafted  pewter  pins  in  two  sizes.  Full  size  pins  average 
2"  x  I".  Mini  pins  average  3/4"  x  1/2".  Each  full  size  pin  has  two  clasps. 

Specify  number  and  name  when  ordering. 


Full  Size  Pins 

1  -  $6.00  each         2 

-  $5.50  each       3 

or  more  -  $5 

-•L 

92  Channel  catfish 

106  Flounder 

117  Great  blue  heron 

131  Dolphin  (porpoise) 

93  Sunfish 

107  Redlish 

118  Hummingbird 

132  Bat 

in 

94  Slack  Crappie 

108  Sea  horse 

119  Dove 

133  Crawfish 

f  > 

95  Urgemouth  bas 

109  Pheasant 

120  Horned  owl 

134  Lobster 

-|^*i 

96  Bass 

110  Woodcock 

121  Snowy  owl 

135  Crab 

97  Paddleflsh 

110.5  Woodduck 

122  Blue  jay 

136  Shrimp 

98  Sailfish 

(decoy) 

123  White-tail  deer 

137  Tiger  Swallowtail 

99  Dolphin  fish 

100  Dusky  Shark 

111  Mallard 

112  Woodduck  (dying) 

124  Black  bear 

125  Otter 

138  Luna  moth 

139  frog 

Mini  Pins 

101  Striped  bass 

113  Turkey 

126  Armadillo 

140  Tree  Irog 

1  -  $3.00  each 

102  Tarpon 

1 14  Bobwhite 

127  Wolf 

141  Alligator 

143  Catfish 

103  Speck  (weakfish)  115  Bald  eagle 

128  White-tail  (8  pt.) 

142  Sea  turtle 

144  Bass 

104  Swordfish 

1 15.5  Eagle 

129  Wild  Boar 

230  Bass  fisherman 

145  Woodcock 

105  King  mackerel 

116  Pelican 

130  Mountain  Lion 

231  Canoe 

148  Canada  goose 

Polo  Shirts 

Pique  knit,  100  percent 
cotton,  two  button  polo. 
This  versatile  shirt  is 
at  home  on  the  golf 
course,  a  fishing  trip 
or  watching  the 
game  with  friends. 
White  with  green 
collar,  navy  with  green 
collar  and  green  with 
navy  collar. 
M,L,XL,XXL  $30 

The  Official  Louisiana 

Seafood  and  Wild  Game 

Cookbook 

A  collection  of  more  than  450  delectable,  time-tested 
Louisiana  dishes.  Recipes  for  all  types  of  wild  game  as  well  as  side 

dishes  and  desserts.  Color  photographs  $14.95 


2 -$2.50  each         3  or  more  -  $2.25  each 

149  Mallard  153  Buck  head  IS?  Crab 

146  Turkey  154  Bear  158  Shrimp 

151  Quail  IS5  Buck(jumping)  159  Alligator 

152  Eagle  156  Lobster  160  Arrowhead 
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Swiss-tech's  Original 
Self-locking 
Keyiing  Tool 


SUMMER" 


It's  indispensible  for  the 

frequent  traveler.  This  high  quality 
steel  tool  has  precision  pliers,  micro 
and  regular  screw  drivers  in  flat  blade  and 
Phillips,  sheet  shear,  wire  stripper  and  wire 
cutter.  Best  of  all,  it  locks  onto  your  keyring 
you're  ready  to  use  it.  Comes  in  gift  box.  $23 


Bright  Eyes  Reflective 
Trail  Markers 

Pins  with  360  degree  reflective  capacity  light  the  way 
with  an  "all  way  shine".  Practically  invisible  in  the  daytime, 
Bright  Eyes  has  500  candlepower  reflective  ability  at  night.  Keep 
your  secret  spots  a  secret. 
$4.25  box  of  50 


Grabber  Energy  Bars 

100  percent  natural  all  fruit  bars.  Great  for  a  quick  burst  of 

energy  whether  hunting,  hiking,  fishing  or  boating.  These  preservative  free 

fruit  bars  come  in  four  great  flavors:  apple  apricot,  apple  strawberry,  apple 

raspberry  and  wild  mountain  berry.  Four  pack  $5 

Myerco  "Blackie 

Collins"  Blade 

Sharpener 

This  is  the  last  sharpener  you'll  ever  have  to 
buy.  Diamond-impregnated  wheels  for  coarse  sharpen- 
ing on  one  side  and  ceramic  wheels  for  fine  sharpening 
on  the  other.  Both  sets  are  contained  in  one  convenient 
case.  Comes  with  gift  box.  $30 


50  pw  cart      *pprt»mBTW/  z  to  3  nties  of  wait      Pa»oi  Pending 


Bluebird  and 

Duck 
Nest  Box  Kits 

An  exclusive  Louisiana  Conservationist 
item.  Quality  cypress  is  pre-cut  and  pre-drilled. 
Hardware  is  included.  It's  a  great  evening  project 
for  parents  and  kids.  Just  assemble  and  enjoy 
wildlife  in  your  own  back  yard.  Bluebird  nest  box  kit 
$16  Duck  nest  box  kit  $25 


Antler  Pens 

Handcrafted  from  deer  antlers,  each  of  these  pens  is 
as  unique  as  the  antler  it  came  from.  This  is  a  great  gift  for  Dads 
or  graduates.  Comes  in  rosewood  gift  box  with  LDWF  seal.  Small 
pen  $65  Large  pen  $80 


Rosewood  Pen 

Quality  crafted  rosewood  pen  engraved  with  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  &  Fisheries.  Black  velvet  sheath  included.    $15 
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laps,  Posters  ant!  Books- 


Louisiana  Conservationist 
Magazine 

Published  six  times  a  year  with 
40  pages  of  full  color  photographs  and 
informative  articles  on  fishing,  hunting  and 
outdoor  activities. 
Subscription  Rates: 

1  year  (6  issues)  $10 

2  years  (12  issues)  $18 
4  years  (24  issues)  $30 
(Special  order  form  enclosed.) 

Marine 
Recreational 
Fishing 
Maps 

Six  full  color  maps 

indicate  offshore/inshore  rig  locations,  launches,  marinas,  fishing  tips  and 

species  identification. 

#1  Venice  to  Fourchon 

#2  Fourchon  to  Point  Au  Fer 

#3  Lake  Pontchartrain  to  Chandeleur  Sound 

#4  Sabine  Pass  to  White  Lake 

#5  White  Lake  to  Atchafalaya  Bay 

#6  Texas/La.  coast  to  La./Mississippi  coast. 

Specify  map  number  and  choice  of  rolled  or 

folded.   $11  Folded   $12  Rolled 

Bats  of  Eastern 
United  States 

Full  color  photographs 

with  scientific  and  common  names. 
Bat  facts  listed  on  the  back.  Bat  house 
instructions  included.   $2.50 


Atchafalaya 
Basin  Map 

Detailed  drawing  of  the  basin 
including  the  Atchafalaya  Delta  Wildlife 
Management  Area.  Specify  folded  or  rolled. 
$1.50  Folded        $2.50  Rolled 


Louisiana  Wildlife 
&  Fisheries  Posters 

Seven  posters  available:  waterfowl,  freshwater  fish, 
offshore  fish,  saltwater  fish,  snakes,  amphibians,  turtles. 
Any  combination:         1-2  posters       $4  each 

3-6  posters       $3.50  each 
7  or  more        $3  each 


The  Deer  Hunters  $25 

A  celebration  of  Deer  &  Deer 
Hunting  Magazine's  first  20  years.  Packed 
with  some  of  the  finest,  most  thought- 
provoking  articles  to  ever  appear  in  the 
magazine's  pages. 


The  striped  skunk  (Mephitis  mephitis)  is 
a  carnivore.  Its  diet  includes  many 
insects  and  animals  such  as  rats,  mice, 
frogs,  salamanders  and  crawfish. 


Snakes  of  Louisiana 
Book 

$4  Managing  White-tails 

in  Louisiana 
$5 


Louisiana's  Wildlife- 
Worth  W'atchingSZ 


Louisiana  Back} 
Wildlife  Managen 

$5 
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SUMMER- 


Shopper's  Tote 


Roomy  tote  bag  for  all  occasions.  Three 
front  pockets  for  small  items.  Embroidered  with 
Sportsman's  Paradise  logo 
x  16  "  x  7 
ack/Forest  Green 
$20 

Travel  Tote 

Deluxe  travel  tote  with  multiple  zipper  pockets, 
u-shaped  zipper  opening  for  easy  loading.  Embroidered 
with  Sportsman's  Paradise  logo. 
(20"  x  12"  x  II")  Black/Black   $35 


A  male,  or  "buck",  white-tailed  deer  (Odocoileus 

virginianus)  will  move 

over  large  areas  of  land 

during  the  rut,  when  he 

is  in  search  of  females. 

During  other  parts  of 

the  year  he  will  usually 

occupy  less  than  600 

acres  of  territory. 


Canvas  Tote  Bags 

Perfect  for  travel,  shopping,  school  or  hobbies.  Embroidered 
with  Sportman's  Paradise  logo.  (I6"xl2"x5")  White  with  royal  blue 
or  hunter  green  trim.  $14 

Canvas 
Backpack 

Perfect  for  school,  hiking, 
fishing  or  hunting,  this  durable 
pack  can  hold  it  all.  A  monster- 
size  drawstring  opening  allows 
\  you  to  stuff  it  to  the  top  and 
still  close  it  with  no  problem 
and  the  padded  shoulder 
straps  make  for  comfortable 
carrying  all  day  long.   Embroidered 
with  Sportsman  Paradise  logo.   $25 


at  Like  a  Wild  Man     Venison  Sticks 


;becca  Gray  has  compiled  the  great- 
recipes  from  Sport's  Afield's  past  110  years, 
s  unique  and  beautiful  volume  includes 
ipes  for  quail,  partridge,  bear  and  wild  veg- 
bles,  among  many  others.  $25 


Jerky  Marinade 
and  Cure 

delicious  blend  of  spices  and  season- 
s  for  venison,  beef,  etc.  Just  mix  with  water  and 
son  up  to  five  pounds  of  meat  for  drying  in  an 
n,  smoker  or  dehydrator. 
-specify  £ 

ularorhot 


In  the  mood  for  spicy  snack? 
Put  a  couple  of  Pacific  Mountain  Farms' 
Venison  Sticks  in  your  pocket  and  your 
set  for  a  trip  to  the  lake,  the  woods  or 
anywhere.  Made  with  real  venison. 
$5  per  package 


Blue  Moon 
Pre-soaked 
Wood  Chips 

Six  pack  cans  in  Bay  Wood, 
Hickory,  Oak,  Pecan,  Wild  Cherry  and 
Special  Blend  ready  to  turn  your 
backyard  grill  into  a 
smokehouse.  $IO/six  pack 
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Insulated  Sport 
Bottle 

Big  32  ounces.    $4.50 

H     $3.75  each  (4  or  more) 

Travel  Mugs 

16  ounces.  $4.50 

$3.75  each  (4  or  more) 

Ironstone 

Coffee 

Mugs 

12  ounces.  $5.50 

$5  each  (4  or  more) 


Outdo  ors  Item* 


Flexi-Flask 

The  Flexi-Flask  can  be  frozen,  boiled,  rolled 
or  folded.  Made  with  electronically  welded  seams  with 
a  push-pull  cap  and  plastic  laminate  with  a  durable 
neoprene  cover.  Great  for  ball  games,  camping, 
hiking  or  just  hanging  out.  Keeps  20  ounces  of  any 
beverage  hot  or  cold.    Colors:  Forest  Green, 
Woodland  Camo. 
Forest  Green  $19.95 

Woodland  Camo     $21.95 


Blastmatch 
and  Wetfire 
Fire  Starter 
System 

Spring  loaded  rare 
earth  flint  bar  with  embedded 
tungsten  carbide  striker  in  a 
patented  one  handed  system 
with  water  resistant  cubes 
which  light  easily  in  most  wet, 
windy  or  cold  conditions.  A 
practical,  multi-purpose  out- 
door tool.  Use  it  around  camp  or 
home.  Use  it  carefully  as  an  emer- 
gency light  source  or  signal.      $20 


Pocket 
Chainsaw 

The  ultimate 

quick-cutting,  portable, 
compact  hand  chain  saw. 
High  strength,  heat-treated, 
rust    resistant  steel.  Chain 
measures  28-inches  long. 
Can  be  operated  by  one  or  tw 
persons.    $17.25 

Wild  Feasts 

This  is  an  exciting  new  comp 

tion  brought  together  by  Ducks  Unlimiti 

£  Game  and  fish  recipes  with  beautiful  ph 

tographs  make  this  a  must-have  for  any 

outdoors-person's  kitchen.  $25 


Duffel  Bag 


Trout  &  Bird  Knife 

Classic,  working  style  w 

Micarta®  no-slip  grip  handle.  Four  inch  handle, 
bead  blasted  blade  with  LDWF  logo.  Made  by 
Louisiana  knife  maker  Michael  Sanders. 
$80 


There  is  so  much  room  in  this  bag,  you'll  have 
to  borrow  stuff  from  your  friends  to  fill  it.  Rugged 
construction,  extra  pockets,  padded  handle  and  optional 

shoulder  strap.  Comes  in  green  or  black,  embroidered 

with  the  Sportsman's  Paradise  logo.  $22 


Trout  &  Bird  Knife 
Limited  Edition 

Classic,  collectors  style.  Serially  numbered  only  100  available. 
Unique  buffalo  scale  handle  with  pewter  bass  emblem.  Four  inch  stainless  steel 
blade.  Made  by  Louisiana  knife  maker 
Michael  Sanders.  $110 


Classic  Freshwater  Fish  Cooking 

From  the  celebrated  Fish  and  Game  Kitchen  series,  outdoor  chef  Eileen  Clarke  brings  you 
some  old  favorites  and  some  new  twists  on  the  art  of  cooking  great  freshwater  fish.      $25 
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Gatemouth  Gear  Bags 


SUMMEF: 


'99 


Designed  specifically  for  hunting,  fishing  and  camping  gear,  this  is  one  of  our  favorite  items. 
It  can  withstand  rugged  outdoor  abuse  better  than  standard  duffel  bags.  Water  resistant,  5  exte- 
.  rior  pockets,  interior  elastic  side  pocket,  adjustable  shoulder  strap,    The  wire-reinforced 
\  opening  looks  like  it  was  modeled  after  a  trophy  black  bass.which  makes  it  the  easiest-load- 
ing bag  we've  ever  seen.  600  denier  polyester.  Available  in  three  sizes: 
umor  dimensions:  I3"L  X  9"W  X  8"H,  Medium  dimensions:  I7"L  X  9"W  X  I2"H 
Super  dimensions:  19"  long  X  12"  W  X  16"  H. 
Forest  Green/Khaki  Jr.  $29.95 

Mossy  Oak  Camouflage      Jr.  $32.95 
I  junior  &  I  medium  Forest  Green/Khaki 
I  junior  &  I  medium  Mossy  Oak  Camouflage 


Waxed  Canvas  Hats 


Med.  $44.95 


Med 


$48.95 

$70 

$75 


Super  $55 
Super  $65 


McAllister's  waxed  canvas  hats  are  the  perfect  addition  to  any 
Louisiana  outdoors-person's  bag.  The  water  resistant  quality  of  their  wax 
finish,  durability  of  canvas  and  choice  of  two  camo  patterns  combine  to 
make  this  the  best  duck  hunting  hat  ever.  But  don't  stop  looking  for  uses 
there.  You  know  it  rains  every  time  you  plan  a  fishing  trip  or  an  outing  with  the 
family.  Keep  your  McAllister  hat  handy  and  keep  your  head  dry  in  style.  Two  designs 
are  available  —  the  pith  helmet  style  "Waterfowl"  in  Advantage  or  Shadow  Grass 
camo  and  the  fedora  style  "Beaver  Dam"  with  leather  hat  band  in  Advantage  or 

Wetlands  camo.   M,  L,  XL,  XXL  specify  style  and  pattern    $32 


Beaver  Dam 


Hi-Stepper 

Climb  most  T-post  fences  with  ease  and 
security.  No  more  clothing  caught  on  barbed  wire 
and  no  more  crawling  between  fence 
strands.  Made  of  sturdy,  lightweight 
aluminum.  Fits  easily  in  your 
hunting  bag,  glove 
compartment  or 
even  your  pocket. 

$15 


Hand  Painted  Pins 

Not  your  average  lapel  pin.  These  are  individually  hand 
painted  works  of  outdoor  art.  Attention  to  detail  is  incredible.  With 
sparkly  bass  scales,  mottled  antlers  and  iridescent  hummingbird 
feathers  these  are  the  most  beautiful  and  realistic  animal  pins  we've 

seen.  All  pins  have  two  locking  clasps.    $20  each 
Specify  painted  pin  when  ordering. 


Available  painted  pin  styles. 
Bass  Redfish 

Butterfly  Hummingbird 

Deer  head  Pelican 

Duck  Turkey 
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MERCHANDISE  ORDER  FORM 

DO  NOT  use  this  form  for  the  magazine  subscription. 

Item                           Color      Size     Quantity      Price        Subtotal 

May  we  substitute  color  or  item?  Yes           No                 Subtotal 

Item  #1 

Shipping  &  Handling  (see  chart) 

Tax  (4%  for  Louisiana  residents) 

Additional  4.41%  tax  for  EBR  Parish  residents 

Total  Amount  Due 

2nd  choice 
3rd  choice 
Item  #2 

2nd  choice 
3rd  choice 

DO  NOT  INCLUDE  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Ship  To: 
Name 

Address 

City 

Zip                                  Davtime  Phone  ( 

State 

1 

PAYMENT  METHOD 

□  Check /Money  Order    □  MasterCard    □VISA 
Credit  Card  Information 

Account  No.  

Expiration  Date 

Signature 


Shipping  &  Handling 

Charges 

Merchandise  Total 

Charge 

Up  to  $15.00 

$3.50 

$15.01-$30.00 

$5.25 

$30.01-$45.00 

$6.50 

$45.01-$65.00 

$8.00 

$65.01-$95.00 

$9.50 

$95.01  and  up 

$11.00 

Send  orders  (checks  payable  to) 

Louisiana  Conservationist 
Marketing  Unit 
P.O.  Box  98000 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898 


Allow  4  to  6  weeks  for  delivery.  Prices  subject  to  change  -without  notice.  Defective  or  damaged 
merchandise  only  will  be  refunded  or  exchanged  for  same  product. 


Louisiana  Conservationist  Magazine  Order  Form 


Send  subscription  to: 

Name 
Address 

City-State-Zip_ 
Phone 


1  year.  6  issues,  $10                Q  2  years,  12  issues,  $18                       Q  4  years,  24  issues,  $30 
CH  New  QJ  Renewal  (include  customer  number)        

Send  GIFT  subscription  to:        


Name 
Address 
City-State-Zip 
Phone 


□  1  year.  6  issues,  $10 

□  New 

Gift  Giver 


Q  2  years,  12  issues,  $18                        Q  4  years,  24  issues,  $30 
[j  Renewal  (include  customer  number)  


Name    _ 
Address 


City-State-Zip 
Phone 


Payment  Method 

□  CHECK/MONEY  ORDER 

□  CREDIT  CARD 

□  BILL  ME 


If  payment  is  made  with  a  credit 
card,  please  complete  the  following: 


□  Visa 
Acct  No.: 


_1  Mastercard 


Expiration: 
Signature:  _ 


Total  amount ! 


Send  checks  (payable  to): 
Louisiana  Conservationist 

P.O.  Box  98000 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898 
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A  haze  covered  the  area  in  front  of  the  fir- 
ing line  as  the  shooters  fired  at  the  dis- 
tant targets.  Each  shot  sent  a  cloud  of 
white  smoke  from  the  muzzle  of  a  heavy  buf- 
falo gun. 

Was  this  a  scene  from  the  1870s,  with  the 
shooters'  targets  being  buffalo  or  the 
renowned  Creedmore  matches?  No,  this  was 
a  Black  Powder  Cartridge  match,  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  shooting  sports  of  the  1990s. 

Black  powder  cartridge  target  shooting 
originally  became  popular  in  the  1870s,  when 
cartridge  rifles  became  widely  available. 
Long  range  shooting  meant  shooting  at  tar- 
gets further  than  600  yards  away.  Shooters 
used  .44  or  .45  caliber  rifles  weighing  10 
pounds,  using  90  to  100  grains  of  black  pow- 
der and  shooting  bullets  weighing  500  to  550 
grains.  Rifle  manufacturers  competed  for  the 
honor  of  being  considered  the  best  maker  of 
long  range  target  rifles. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  popular  long  range 
shooting  matches  took  place  at  the 
Creedmore  range  on  Long  Island  in  1874. 
Shooters  fired  on  targets  from  800,  900  and 
1000  yards.  Sharps  and  Remington  supplied 
special  long  range  target  rifles,  with 
American  shooters  using  both  brands.  The 
American  team  won  the  match,  beating  the 


Irish  team  who  used  Rigby  muzzleloading 
target  rifles  previously  considered  unbeat- 
able by  breechloaders.  The  rivalry  continued 
for  around  twenty  years  at  various  ranges  in 
the  USA,  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland  before 
going  out  of  fashion. 

During  the  same  period,  rifle  manufactur- 
ers also  made  mid-range  rifles  designed  for 
competition  up  to  600  yards.  These  rifles  also 
weighed  10  pounds  and  shot  milder  .40  and 
.45  caliber  cartridges  burning  around  70 
grains  of  black  powder  with  bullets  up  to  400 
grains. 

Short  range  rifles  were  specially  designed 
for  shooting  offhand  up  to  200  yards,  called 
Sheutzen  matches.  These  used  milder  car- 
tridges of  .32  to  .40  caliber.  Top  shooters  pro- 
duced truly  exceptional  results,  even  by 
today's  standards.  Both  long  range  and  mid 
range  shooting  went  out  of  fashion  near  the 
turn  of  the  century,  while  Shuetzen  matches 
continued  to  be  popular  until  around  1930. 

Black  powder  cartridge  target  shooting 
was  revived  in  earnest  in  the  1980s,  and  has 
become  one  of  the  most  popular  target  shoot- 
ing sports  in  the  1990s.  Since  becoming 
more  popular,  black  powder  shooting  has 
taken  three  paths. 

Initially,    informal    shoots    used    metal 
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PHOTOS 

BY 
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DYKSTRA 
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Left  to  right: 

Lonestar  Remington 

Rolling  Block  45-70, 

Browning  BPCA  40-65, 

Lonestar  Remington 

Rolling  Block  45-70, 

Shiloh  Sharps  45-70 

(sights  by  Montana 

Vintage  Arms) 


cutouts  of  buffaloes  and  other  animals  at  var- 
ious ranges.  Some  of  those  matches  have 
continued  to  grow  in  popularity,  with  the 
largest  of  its  kind  held  every  June  in  the 
small  eastern  Montana  town  of  Forsyth, 
drawing  nearly  300  shooters  in  1998. 

The  largest  growth  in  popularity  came 
from  the  sport  of  silhouette  shooting,  which 
began  in  Mexico  and  involved  high  power 
rifles  shot  offhand  at  metal  targets  shaped 
like  animals.  Chickens  are  shot  at  200  meters 
(220  yards),  pigs  at  300  meters  (330  yards), 
turkeys  at  385  meters  (425  yards)  and  rams  at 
500  meters  (550  yards).  Using  ranges 
designed  for  silhouette  shooting  with  high 
power  rifles,  black  powder  shooters  adapted 
by  shooting  at  chickens  offhand  and  other 
targets  from  prone  using  crossed  sticks  in  the 


fashion  of  buffalo  hunters.  This  sport  has 
become  the  fastest  growing  of  any  modern 
shooting  sport,  with  numerous  club  matches 
and  up  to  400  participants  in  the  National 
Championships,  held  at  Raton,  New  Mexico 
each  August. 

The  third  path  black  powder  shooting  has 
taken  is  with  adopted  courses.  Since  silhou- 
ette ranges  are  specialized  and  not  available 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  black  powder 
shooters  adopted  courses  of  fire  for  normal 
midrange  high-power  ranges.  Depending  on 
the  range,  the  match  may  be  shot  at  100  yards, 
200  yards  or  various  ranges  out  to  600  yards. 
Shooters  fire  three  different  stages,  shooting 
offhand,  sitting  from  crossed  sticks  and  prone 
from  crossed  sticks.  Recently,  long  range 
shooting  at  800  yards,  900  yards  and  1000 
yards  has  again  been  revived,  with  the 
National  Championships  at  Raton  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  BPCR  Silhouette 
National  Championship. 

In  the  first  modern  international  champi- 
onship match  of  this  type,  held  in  1997,  the 
United  States  team  defeated  teams  from 
England,  France,  Canada,  South  Africa,  and 
Germany.  Shooters  shot  at  ranges  from  300 
meters  (330  yards)  to  900  meters  (1000  yards). 
The  next  world  championship  match  will  be 
held  in  Quantico,  Virginia  in  August 

The  growing  sport  has  received  keen  inter- 
est from  manufacturers.  Shiloh  Rifle 
Manufacturing  Company  has  been  reproduc- 
ing 1874  Sharps  pattern  rifles  since  the  1970s. 
Their  rifles,  and  support  of  the  shooting 
sports,  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
renewed  popularity  of  black  powder  car- 
tridge target  shooting.  C.  Sharps  Arms  pro- 
duces 1875  Sharps  rifles  similar  to  an  original 
Sharps  prototype  and  more  recently  has  been 
reproducing  Winchester  highwall  rifles  and 
1874  Sharps  pattern  rifles.  Browning  is  pro- 
ducing black  powder  cartridge  rifles  using  its 
1885  Browning  actions.  A  number  of  custom 
gunsmiths  across  the  country  cater  to  those 
who  wish  to  rebuild  original  rifles  or  own 
custom  rifles  built  on  these  and  other  actions. 

The  modern  black  powder  cartridge  rifle 
strongly  resembles  those  made  over  100  years 
ago.  It  generally  has  a  heavy  octagon,  half- 
octagon,  or  round  barrel  between  28  and  32 
inches  long.  The  typical  rifle  weighs  between 
ten  and  twelve  pounds  to  prevent  recoil  from 
being  uncomfortable.  For  ranges  of  600  yards 
and  less,  the  most  popular  cartridges  are  the 
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.45-70  Government  and  .40-65  Winchester, 
with  a  few  people  using  .40-70  Sharps  and 
.45-90  Winchesters.  For  longer  ranges,  the 
.45-90  Winchester  and  .45-100  Sharps  car- 
tridges are  most  popular,  with  .45-70's  also 
being  effective. 

The  black  powder  target  rifle  requires 
high  quality,  precision  sights  to  consistently 
hit  small  targets.  Montana  Vintage  Arms, 
The  Riflesmith,  Steve  Baldwin,  C.  Sharps 
Arms,  and  others  supply  reproductions  of 
1870-1880  period  sights  to  meet  those 
demands. 

Cartridges  for  these  rifles  are  all  loaded  by 
hand,  using  modern  brass  and  primers,  black 
powder  or  its  substitutes,  and  cast  lead  bul- 
lets. Each  component  must  be  controlled 
carefully  in  order  to  achieve  the  desired  level 
of  accuracy.  Loading  techniques,  although 
different  than  those  used  to  load  modern 
rifles,  are  very  precise  and  produce  excellent 
results.  Acceptable  loads  produce  groups  of 
less  than  four  inches  at  200  yards. 

With  muzzle  velocities  of  the  heavy  bul- 
lets at  about  1200  feet  per  second,  trajectories 
are  much  more  rounded  than  modern  rifles. 
Total  bullet  drop  out  to  600  yards  is  over 
forty  feet.     This  means  that  the  bullet  is 
almost  seven  feet  high  at  100  yards  and  thir- 
teen   feet   high    at   300 
yards  in  order  to  hit  the 
600-yard   target.      This 
explains   the  high   rear 
sights,   which   must  be 
raised  by  approximately 
three-quarters  of  an  inch 
between  a  100-yard  set- 
ting and  a  600-yard  set- 
ting.   The  low  velocities 
also  mean  that  the  bullet 
is   in   the   barrel    for   a 
longer  time  than  modern 
bullets,  so  careful  hold- 
ing and  follow  through 
is  important  to  achieve 
the  desired  accuracy. 

Modern  black  powder 
cartridge  shooting  began 
in  the  western  United 
States  and  continues  to 
be  most  popular  there. 
However,  many  eastern 
and  southern  shooters 
purchase  rifles  and  gear, 
not  realizing  that  others 


in  their  area  are  doing  the  same.  As  groups 
with  common  interests  are  identified,  the 
number  of  matches  in  this  part  of  the  country 
has  begun  to  grow. 

There  is  a  small  but  growing  cadre  of  black 
powder  cartridge  rifle  shooters  in  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  Alabama.  These  groups 
shoot  paper  targets  at  ranges  from  200  to  600 
yards  and  silhouettes  from  200  to  500  meters. 
Several  shoots  are  held  each  year,  with  shoot- 
ers spending  time  discussing  their  common 
interests  and  loading  and  shooting  tech- 
nique. As  more  groups  develop  across  the 
country,  scenes  resembling  the  1870s  will 
become  more  common  and  familiar  to  the 
outdoorsman.     * 


Clarence  Di/kstra,  a  Montana  native,  has 
competed  in  black  powder  target  competition  for 
ten  years. 

Charlie  Blanchard,  a  native  Louisianian, 
participated  in  competition  in  high  school, 
college  and  the  Marine  Corp. 

Action  types  from  top  to  bottom: 
Remington  Rolling  Block,  Shiloh  Sharps, 
Remington  Rolling  Block,  Winchester  Hi-Wall. 


~ 
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"here  is  something  very  satisfying  in 
obtaining  food  from  the  wild;  whether 
it  be  by  hunting,  fishing  or  gathering 
wild  fruits,  nuts  or  vegetables.  Foraging  for 
berries  and  other  wild  fruits  has  always  been 
great  fun  to  me.  As  I  take  advantage  of  this 
free  resource,  I  often  feel  like  I'm  picking  up 
coins  instead  of  fruit. 

Springtime  Fruits 

Blackberries  and  dewberries  are  among 
the  most  familiar  of  the  wild  fruits  available 
to  Louisianians.  Ripe  dewberries  begin  to 
appear  in  late  March  and  as  their  season 
ends,  the  smaller  blackberries  are  ripe  and 
continue  to  be  available  into  early  June.  The 
plants  are  found  throughout  the  state,  favor- 
ing forest  edges  or  openings,  or  disturbed 
ground  such  as  old  fields.  While  berry  pick- 
ing is  not  normally  considered  a  strenuous 
activity,  gathering  blackberries  and  dewber- 
ries does  requires  a  certain  amount  of  stami- 
na and  a  relatively  high  pain  threshold,  due 
to  the  thorny  stems.  As  the  old  cliche'  states, 
you've  got  to  pay  to  play  and  berry  picking  is 
no  exception.  Those  big  purple-black 
berries,  baked  in  a  cobbler,  or  turned  into  a 
rich  jam  make  the  blood  and  sweat  worth- 
while. 


Some  folks  believe  that  snakes  eat  the  red, 
unripe  blackberries  or  dewberries.  As  proof 
they  point  to  the  white  globs  of  "snake  spit" 
that  often  occur  on  the  plant  stems.  Snake 
spit  is  actually  the  product  of  a  small  insect, 
which  creates  the  white  mass  to  disguise  it 
from  predators.  Snakes  don't  eat  berries  or 
any  other  kind  of  plant  material,  unless  it  is 
ingested  by  accident. 

Right  about  the  same  time  as  dewberries 
ripen,  ripe  mayhaws  become  available.  These 
cherry  sized  fruits  are  borne  on  small  trees 
that  grow  along  streams  or  in  sloughs  and 
ponds  in  the  piney  woods  regions  of  the  state. 
Many  people  believe  that  mayhaws  make  the 
finest  jelly  known  to  man.  The  trees  are  often 
found  in  groups,  making  it  relatively  easy  to 
pick  enough  to  make  a  batch  of  jelly.  When 
trees  are  growing  in  a  flooded  situation,  the 
floating  fruits  can  be  scooped  up  in  small 
meshed  dip  nets. 

A  spring  ripening  fruit  that  is  often  over- 
looked by  foragers  is  red  mulberry.  Red  mul- 
berry trees  are  found  throughout  most  of  the 
state,  preferring  moist,  but  not  flooded  soils. 
Our  family  made  a  foraging  trip  to  a  local 
lake  a  few  years  ago,  ostensibly  to  pick  black- 
berries. Unfortunately,  very  few  blackberries 
could  be  found.    In  our  search,  however,  we 
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found  a  grove  of  several  red  mulberry  trees 
that  were  loaded  down  with  ripe  fruit.  They 
looked  like  giant  blackberry  trees.  The  pur- 
plish ripe  fruits  are  very  sweet,  but  lack  the 
pleasing  tartness  of  a  dewberry  or  blackber- 
ry. We  ate  many  and  picked  a  couple  of 
quarts  to  bring  home.  We  extracted  the  juice, 
mixed  it  with  mayhaw  juice  to  provide  tart- 
ness, added  sugar  and  cooked  the  mixture 
into  a  thick,  delicious  syrup  that  my  wife 
dubbed  mulberry  tar. 

Blueberries  are  well  known  cultivated 
fruits,  but  it  is  possible  to  find  blueberries 
and  related  huckleberries  in  the  wild.  These 
plants,  which  range  in  size  from  small 
shrubs  to  small  trees,  are  found  in  the  pine 
regions  of  the  state.  Some  species  produce 
fruit  that  ripens  in  late  spring,  others  have 
summer  ripening  fruits.  The  fruits  resemble 
cultivated  blueberries  but  are  typically 
smaller,  and  may  be  somewhat  oval  shaped 
instead  of  rounded. 

Summertime  Pickings 

In  midsummer,  clusters  of  BB-sized  elder- 
berries ripen.  These  purplish-black  fruits  are 
not  tasty  raw,  but  make  a  fine  jelly.  As  with 
mulberries,  when  making  elderberry  jelly  it 
is  necessary  to  add  a  tart  juice  to  the  elder- 
berry juice  in  addition  to  sugar.  Most  people 
use  lemon  juice  to  add  a  pleasant  tartness. 
Elderberries  are  found  in  almost  all  habitats 
in  the  state,  from  spoil  banks  in  coastal 
marshes  to  pipeline  right-of-ways  near  the 
Arkansas  border.  They  are  large  shrubs  that 
flourish  in  disturbed  areas,  old  fields,  road- 
sides and  forest  edges. 

Another  invader  of  old  fields  and  fence 
rows  with  summer  ripening  fruit  is  black 
cherry.  While  the  small  fruits,  blackish-pur- 
ple when  ripe,  can  be  eaten  off  of  the  tree, 
they  are  best  known  as  the  main  ingredient 
of  an  alcoholic  beverage  known  as  cherry 
bounce.  The  beverage  is  made  by  mixing  the 
cherries  with  sugar,  allowing  them  to  fer- 
ment for  two  to  four  weeks,  then  straining 
the  liquid  and  mixing  it  with  whiskey  or 
another  liquor.  The  whiskey  and  cherry  juice 
mix  should  then  be  allowed  to  mature  until 
around  Christmas  time. 

Late  Summer  and  Early  Fall  Foraging 

Look  for  ripe  muscadines  and  other  wild 
grapes  in  the  late  summer.  Wild  grapes  grow 
on  high  climbing  vines  in  forests  throughout 


the  state.  The  fruits  are  purple  to  reddish- 
purple  when  ripe.  Their  flavor  is  much  more 
intensely  "grapey"  than  store  bought  table 
grapes.  These  grapes  are  delicious  eaten 
right  off  of  the  vine.  If  you  are  lucky  enough 
to  find  an  abundance  of  them,  they  make  a 
wonderful  jelly.  They  can  also  be  used  to 
make  wine. 

Pawpaws  ripen  in  late  summer  and  early 
fall  in  pine-hardwood  forests,  often  along 
streams.  Pawpaws  belong  to  a  family  of 
mostly  tropical  plants  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  custard-apple  family  and  have  a  cus- 
tard like  texture  when  ripe.  Their  flavor  is 
very  hard  to  describe.  The  closest  compari- 
son I  can  make  is  mango  like,  but  this  doesn't 
do  them  justice.  Others  have  described  them 
as  a  blend  of  bananas  and  pears,  or  as  a  com- 
bination of  eggs,  spice  and  cream,  or  as  a 
cross  between  banana,  mango  and  can- 
taloupe. The  irregularly  oblong,  green  fruits 
range  from  about  two  to  six  inches  long,  and 
one-half  inch  to  two  inches  in  diameter.  Ripe 
fruits  are  slightly  soft  when  gently  squeezed. 
Only  the  soft  pulp  is  eaten;  the  skin  is  astrin- 
gent. 

Several  species  of  wild  plums  grow  in 
upland  areas  of  the  state,  their  fruits  ripening 
in  the  summer  and  fall.  I  have  tasted  a  few 
fresh  wild  plums  that  were  very  good  and 
they  are  reputed  to  make  great  jelly.  Rose 
hips  are  supposed  to  make  good  jelly  as  well. 
In  parts  of  the  state,  some  species  of  rose 
have  become  established  in  the  wild.  During 
a  foraging  expedition  on  Monkey  Island  in 
Cameron  Parish  one  September  I  started  to 
collect  some,  but  disturbed  a  wasp  nest  and 
tripped  and  fell  in  my  attempts  to  escape, 
bruising  a  rib.  Again  I  say,  fruit  foraging 
requires  a  high  pain  threshold. 

On  fence  rows  and  along  forest  edges  the 
enterprising  forager  can  find  maypops,  the 
fruit  of  the  passion-vine.  Despite  the  vine's 
name,  its  egg  shaped  fruits  are  not  an  aphro- 
disiac. In  late  summer  and  fall,  the  ripe  fruits 
become  wrinkled  and  begin  to  yellow. 
Breaking  open  the  soft  husk  reveals  a  mass  of 
seeds,  each  individual  seed  surrounded  by 
translucent  pulp.  This  seed  coating  has  a 
good  sweet-tart  flavor. 

Late  summer  into  fall  is  the  time  to  make  a 
crab  apple  search  in  the  pine  forests  of  the 
state.  These  small  trees  sometimes  form 
thickets  along  streams  or  on  hill  slopes.  The 
small,  green,  cherry  sized  fruits  are  too  tart  to 
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eat  raw,  but  produce  a  jelly  that  rivals  may- 
haw.  When  the  crabapples  are  "running",  it 
doesn't  take  too  long  to  fill  up  your  pail. 
Simply  give  the  tree  a  shake,  then  stoop  and 
pick.  A  foraging  fringe  benefit  associated 
with  crab  apple  hunting  is  that  winged 
sumac  seed  heads  can  often  be  found  near- 
by. These  dull,  reddish,  oblong  clusters 
make  a  refreshing  lemonade  like  beverage 
when  steeped  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  cold 
water  and  sweetened  to  taste.  Sumac  fruits 
should  be  collected  before  the  heavy  rains 
of  winter,  because  the  rain  will  leach  out  the 
acid  that  produces  the  lemon  like  flavor. 

Winter  Snacks 

Even  during  winter  there  are  foraging 
possibilities.  The  fruit  stalker  may  come 
upon  the  leafless  form  of  a  wild  persimmon, 
its  branches  studded  with  ping-pong  ball 
sized  orange  fruits.  When  the  tree  is  gently 
shaken,  the  ripe  fruits  will  fall  to  the 
ground.  Don't  let  their  squishy  texture  fool 
you.  A  ripe  persimmon  is  supposed  to  be 
very  squishy.  An  unripe  persimmon  is  firm, 
and  it  is  the  firm  persimmons  that  will  dry 
out  your  mouth.  Persimmons  can  be  eaten 
as  is  in  the  field  or  the  pulp  can  be  used  to 
make  cookies  and  breads.  On  coastal  che- 
niers,  the  ripe  red  fruits  of  prickly  pears  can 


be  found  in  fall  and  winter.  Beware  the  exte 
rior  skin;  it  has  irritating  hairs  and  spines  or 
it.  The  fleshy  red  pulp  is  mildly  tart.  I'vt 
sampled  it  and  liked  it.  Prickly  pear  fruits  an 
also  reputed  to  make  good  jelly  or  jam 
Another  winter  fruit  is  the  hackberry  or  sug 
arberry.  These  small  fruits  are  mostly  seed 
but  the  thin  pulp  surrounding  the  seed  makes 
a  sweet,  albeit  minuscule,  winter  trail  snack. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  correctly  iden 
tify  the  fruits.  Some  wild  plants,  such  as 
pokeweed,  produce  fruits  that  look  juicy  anc 
delicious,  but  are  poisonous  to  humans 
There  are  many  excellent  field  guides  to  edi 
ble  wild  plants  available  to  assist  with  plan 
identification,  including  the  Field  Guide  h 
Edible  Wild  Plants  of  Eastern  and  Central  Nortl 
America  by  Lee  Peterson,  and  Stalking  the  Wile 
Asparagus  by  Euell  Gibbons.  Many  of  these 
field  guides  also  provide  recipes  for  your  har 
vest.  Other  good  sources  for  plant  identifica 
tion  include  university  herbariums,  county 
agents  and  the  biologists  at  your  loca 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  anc 
Fisheries  office. 

Where  can  you  harvest  all  of  these  wile 
(and  free)  fruits?  You  can  usually  find  one  o: 
more  of  them  almost  anywhere.  Your  state 
wildlife  management  areas  are  excellenl 
places  to  look.  Berry  pickers  on  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Wildlife 
Management  Areas  are  limited  to  five  gallon: 
per  person  per  day.  The  Kisatchie  Nationa 
Forest  offers  opportunities  for  fruit  gathering 
also.  Closer  to  home,  foragers  can  often  score 
big  on  fence  rows,  unsprayed  roadsides, 
parks  and  vacant  lots.  Be  sure  to  ask  permis- 
sion prior  to  harvesting  on  private  land. 
Many  landowners  are  willing  to  let  you  pick, 
especially  if  presented  some  homemade  jam 
or  jelly. 

On  your  next  hiking,  birdwatching  or  fish- 
ing trip  bring  along  a  couple  of  zip-loc  bags 
or  other  containers.  There's  a  good  chance 
you'll  find  some  of  Louisiana's  edible  wild 
fruits.    ^ 


Bill  Vermillion  is  a  natural  heritage  biologist  and 
has  worked  for  LDWF  for  eight  years.  He  is  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist  magazine. 
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Buckhorn  Wildlife  Management  Area  is  an  8,955  acre  Department-owned  bottomland 
hardwood  tract  situated  in  the  upper  Mississippi  River  alluvial  flood  plain.  Acquired 
in  1995  for  $8.3  million,  Buckhorn  lies  east  of  the  Tensas  River  and  in  close  proximity 
to  Big  Lake  WMA  —  approximately  14  miles  west  of  St.  Joseph  in  west-central  Tensas 
Parish. 

The  topography  of  Buckhorn  is  undulating  with  a  series  of  ridges  and  swales.  About  90 
percent  of  the  area  is  timbered  in  several  species  of  oak,  hackberry,  sweet  and  tupelo  gum, 
sweet  and  bitter  pecan,  ash,  cottonwood,  elm,  sassafras  and  many  other  typical  bottomland 
hardwoods.  Understory  vegetation  includes  palmetto,  rattan,  pepper-vine,  trumpet  creeper 
and  dewberry.  Of  the  remaining  land,  700  acres  are  cultivated  and  200  acres  are  covered  by 
lakes  and  waterbottoms. 


Bald  Eagle 

Occasionally,  a  bald  eagle  is  sighted  on 
Buckhorn  in  the  fall  and  winter.  There  has 
been  no  documented  nesting  activity  in 
recent  history. 

Black  Bear 

Transient  bears  have  been  spotted,  usually 
in  the  summer  and  fall.  These  animals  are 
thought  to  come  from  the  Tensas  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  population. 

Big  Game 

The  white-tailed  deer  herd  on  Buckhorn 
originated  from  native  stocking,  with  a  pop- 
ulation peak  in  the  late  1950s.  When  the 
Department  acquired  the  WMA,  densities 
were  estimated  at  one  deer  per  ten  acres. 
Recent  management  practices  have  begun  to 
undo  some  of  the  damage  to  overgrazed  veg- 
etation and  the  general  poor  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  herd  caused  by  decades  of  over- 
population. 

Turkey 

The  turkey  population  on  Buckhorn  is  rel- 
atively low.  Occasionally  sightings  occur  in 
adjacent  agricultural  fields,  particularly  in 
late  spring  and  early  summer.  Presently, 
turkey  management  efforts  are  designed  to 
improve  available  habitat  through  a  long 
range  forest  stewardship  program. 
Reforestation,  establishment  of  forest  open- 
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ings  and  travel  corridors  will  provide  addi- 
tional habitat  and  protection  for  turkey 
flocks. 

Small  Game 

Fox  and  grey  squirrels  inhabit  diverse 
habitat  types  found  on  Buckhorn.  Grey 
squirrels  are  the  predominant  species  in  the 
mature  hardwood  stands  with  dense  pal- 
metto understory  growth.  Squirrels  are 
managed  through  a  lengthy  season  in  which 
surplus  animals  produced  can  be  harvested 
bv  the  hunter.  Timber  management  prac- 
tices on  Buckhorn  benefit  squirrels  by  estab- 
lishing a  mixed  stand  of  quality  mast  pro- 
ducing species. 

The  rabbit  population  is  high  on 
Buckhorn.  The  swamp  rabbit  is  the  primary 
species,  with  occasional  cottontails  taken  in 
areas  adjacent  to  agricultural  fields.  A 
lengthy  still  hunt  season  and  a  short  beagle 
season  are  available. 

Furbearers 

Furbearing  animals  are  plentiful  in  the 
hardwood  forest  and  wetlands  of  Buckhorn. 
Trappers  have  a  great  opportunity  with  a 
lengthy  trapping  season. 
Buckhorn  offers  particularly 
excellent  beaver  habitat. 


Waterfowl 

A  120  acre  waterfowl 
impoundment  was  construct- 
ed by  the  Department  on 
Buckhorn.  Water  control 
structures  in  the  impound- 
ment allow  the  Department  to 
flood  the  area  each  winter 
and  allow  it  to  drain  during 
growing  season.  In  addition, 
the  introduction  of  woodduck 
nest  boxes  will  serve  to 
improve  waterfowl  popula- 
tion. 

Freshwater  Fish 

A  diverse  population  of 
both  sport  and  commercial 
freshwater  fish  occur  on 
Buckhorn.  Sport  species 
include  black,  white,  yellow 
and  warmouth  bass,  crappie, 
bluegill  and  red  ear.  Buffalo, 
freshwater  drum,  carp,  gar, 
catfish  and  bowfin  are  the  pri- 


mary commercial  species  occurring  in  the 
area. 

Access 

A  total  of  three  miles  of  all-weather  access 
roads  have  been  developed  to  provide  access 
to  WMA  users.  Approximately  33.5  miles  of 
boundary  have  been  established  around  the 
perimeter  of  the  area. 

Boat  Ramps 

Three  boat  launch  facilities  have  been 
established  on  the  larger  lakes  to  provide 
boat  access  for  hunting,  fishing  and  other 
recreational  activities. 

Parking 

A  total  of  15  small  parking  areas  are  pro- 
vided along  major  access  routes,  boat  launch- 
es and  ATV  trail  entrances. 

ATV  Trails 

Three  ATV  trails  totaling  approximately 
8.5  miles  provide  access  to  the  area.  The 
trails  are  maintained  by  Department  person- 
nel. 
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Currently  16  subspecies  of  the 
American  black  bear  (Ursus  ameri- 
canus)  are  recognized  in  North 
America.  Bears  found  in  eastern  Texas,  the 
southern  two-thirds  of  Mississippi  and  all  of 
Louisiana  belong  to  the  subspecies  Ursus 
americanus  luteolus,  generally  referred  to  as 
the  Louisiana  black  bear. 

Black  bears  once  occupied  most  forested 
areas  in  the  region,  but  reached  their  greatest 
numbers  in  the  expansive  forested  bottom- 
lands of  the  Mississippi  and  Atchafalaya 
rivers  drainage  prior  to  human  settlement  in 
the  early  1800s. 

When  early  settlers  began  competing  with 
bears  for  the  land,  bear  populations  dwin- 
dled to  no  more  than  a  few  hundred  animals. 
Today  black  bears  are  found  in  northeast 
Louisiana  in  Madison  and  Tensas  parishes, 
Pointe  Coupee  Parish  in  south  central 
Louisiana,  and  in  St.  Mary  and  Iberia  parish- 
es between  U.S.  Hwy.  90  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  listed 
the  Louisiana  black  bear  as  threatened  in 
January  1992.  The  bear  is  now  protected  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
of  1973. 

Black  bears  in  this  region  are  normally  all 
black  with  a  brown  muzzle  and  an  occasion- 
al white  blaze  on  the  chest.  Average  body 
weights  are  150  to  250  for  adult  females. 
Body  lengths  range  from  three  to  six  feet 
from  nose  to  their  very  short  tail.  Size  typi- 
cally varies  depending  on  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  available  food. 

Bears  are  one  of  the  world's  most  adapt- 
able carnivores  due  to  their  reasoning  ability, 
long-term  memory,  omnivorous  food  habits, 
dexterity,  speed,  strength,  and  elusive  behav- 
ior. 

Female  black  bears  typically  begin  having 
cubs  at  three  to  five  years  of  age.  Mating  gen- 
erally occurs  in  the  summer  months  and  egg 
implantation  is  usually  delayed  for  about 
five  months.  Cubs  are  born  in  January  or 
February.  Although  twins  are  most  common, 
litter  sizes  vary  from  one  to  four.  Cubs  are 
born  in  a  helpless  state,  about  eight  inches  in 
length  and  nine  ounces  in  weight. 

Because  of  the  high  nutritional  content  of 
bear  milk  (25  percent  fat),  the  cubs  grow 
rapidly.  Mother  and  young  usually  leave 
their  winter  den  in  April  or  May.  The  cubs 
stay  with  their  mother  for  the  remainder  of 


the  year,  through  the  follow- 
ing winter  and  early  summer. 
The  family  unit  dissolves 
when  the  adult  female  is 
ready  to  breed  again  and  the 
cycle  is  repeated. 

Black  bears  are  not  true 
hibernators.  They  do  go 
through  a  winter  dormancy 
period  called  "carnivorean 
lethargy"  or  torpor,  which 
helps  them  survive  food 
shortages  and  periods  of  cold 
weather.  Denning  activity  is 
influenced  by  food  availabili- 
ty, age,  gender,  reproductive 
condition,  photoperiod,  and 
weather. 

Bears  are  most  active  from 
dusk  to  dawn.  They  tend  to 
range  over  fairly  large  areas 
with  males  covering  areas 
much  larger  than  females.  Phol°  by  m  Lea 

Mobility  of  bears,  especially  young  males, 
puts  them  at  considerable  risk.  Bears  have  a 
remarkable  homing  instinct  and  will  attempt 
to  find  their  way  back  to  familiar  territory, 
crossing  roads  and  highways  increasing  the 
possibility  of  being  hit  by  vehicles. 

Classified  as  carnivores,  black  bears  are  not 
active  predators  and  rarely  prey  on  vertebrate 
animals.  Bears  are  opportunistic  feeders  as 
they  eat  almost  anything  that  is  available. 

Bears  generally  feed  on  whatever  the  forest 
provides  at  a  given  time  of  the  year  foraging 
on  the  fruits  like  blackberry,  dewberry  and 
elderberry  and  pokeweed,  palmetto  and 
other  soft  mast  producing  plants.  In  the  fall 
they  rely  heavily  on  the  hard  mast  provided 
by  oaks  and  pecan  and  readily  take  advan- 
tage of  bait  sites  prepared  by  deer  hunters. 
Agricultural  crops  like  corn,  wheat,  and  sug- 
arcane are  also  important  in  some  areas. 

Bears  do  have  an  affinity  for  honey  and 
honey  bee  larvae.  Precautions  should  be 
taken  by  beekeepers  in  occupied  bear  habitat. 

As  bears  populations  increase,  educating 
the  public  about  these  shy  and  intelligent  ani- 
mals becomes  more  important.  Most  conflicts 
with  bears  are  easily  avoided  with  a  basic 
understanding  of  bear  biology  and  behavior. 
LDWF  agency  biologists  are  available  to  work 
with  local  communities  and  landowners  who 
might  experience  problems  associated  with 
bears. 
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ntroducing  a  new  addition  to  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  -  the 
Photography  Showcase.  This  new  section  will  display  photographs 
submitted  by  our  readers.  One  photograph  from  each  category  will  be 
selected  by  our  staff  and  showcased  in  each  issue.   This  is  not  a  contest  but  a 
selection  of  photographs  that  show  originality,  uniqueness  and  creativity. 
Selected  photographers  will  receive  a  Louisiana  Conservationist  one-year 
subscription  gift  certificate  which  can  be  used  to  start  a  new  subscription, 
extend  an  existing  one  or  given  as  a  gift. 

Guidelines 

All  entries  not  following  the  guidelines  will  be  returned  unused. 

1 .  Anyone  who  can  operate  a  camera  can  enter.  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  employees  and 
immediate  family  members  are  not  eligible. 

2.  Black  and  white,  color  transparencies  and  color  prints  are  acceptable.  All  prints  must  have 
an  accompanying  negative.   Do  not  cut  the  negative  —  send  the  entire  strip. 

3.  Prints  must  be  mounted  on  sturdy  poster  or  matt  board. 

4.  Name,  address,  phone  number  and  age  must  be  included  with  or  written  on  each  entry. 
Unlabeled  entries  will  be  returned  unused. 

5.  Include  a  description  and  location  of  each  photograph.  Specify  appropriate  category. 

6.  Only  first  time  published  photographs  should  be  submitted. 


Deadlines 

January  I ,  March  I ,  May  I ,  July  I ,  Sept 
All  photographs  will  be  returned. 

Categories 

A.  Natural  Habitats:  scenic  shots  of 
Louisiana.  These  may  or  may  not 
include  wildlife  or  people. 

B.  Louisiana  species:  native  species  of 
Louisiana.  This  includes  plants  and 

animals. 

C.  People  in  Nature:  People  involved  in 
outdoor  activities  other  than  hunting 
and  fishing. 

D.  Hunting  &  Fishing:  People  enjoying 
Louisiana's  oldest  outdoor  sports. 


Mail  submissions  to  Louisiana  Conservationist  Showcase,Third  Floor,  P.O.  Box  98000,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898 
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Insect  Investigations  II: 
Incomplete  Metamorphosis 


BY  AMY  OUCHLEY  AND  GAY  BRANTLEY 


A  small  backyard  pond  provides  a  place  to  observe  and  discover  the  natural  world.  A  vari- 
ety of  critters  inhabit  and  visit  my  man-made  frog  pond,  which  measures  5  feet  wide  by  10 
feet  long.  I  have  a  front  row  seat  on  my  porch  to  watch  "nature  dramas"  every  day  of  the 
year. 

As  spring  warms  into  summer,  aerobatics  by  miniature  living  stunt  planes  begin  around  the 
pond.  Dragonflies  hover,  snatch  mosquitoes  in  mid-flight,  alight  on  the  tips  of  plants  and 
chase  each  other  all  season  long.  Observing  their  antics,  I  wonder  how  the  life  cycle  of  this 
insect  is  linked  to  my  pond. 

Studying  the  moth  we  examined  the  four  stages  of  complete  metamorphosis  (egg,  larva, 
pupa,  adult).  The  dragonfly  also  changes  body  form,  but  has  only  three  stages  in  its  life 
cycle  (egg,  nymph,  adult).  This  kind  of  development  is  called  incomplete  or  simple  meta- 
morphosis, because  there  is  no  pupa  or  resting  stage. 

The  dragonfly  begins  its  life  as  an  egg  as  did  the  moth,  but  adults  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
water  or  on  nearby  plants.  After  hatching,  the  immature  insect,  called  a  nymph,  lives  in  the 
water  for  1-3  years  and  resembles  a  wingless  adult.  The  nymphs  grow  by  molting,  which  is 
shedding  the  exoskeleton  (outer  covering).  The  stages  between  molts  are  called  instars. 

The  dragonfly  nymph  is  well  equipped  to  live  underwater.  Like  the  aerial  adult,  the  aquatic 
nymph  is  a  fierce  predator  with  good  eyesight.  It  lies  in  wait  for  tadpoles,  small  fish  or  other 
insects.  The  mouth  parts  are  adapted  for  catching,  grasping  and  chewing.  A  lower  lip, 
called  a  labium,  has  hooks  and  spines  and  folds  up  underneath  the  head  of  the  nymph.  The 
labium  shoots  out  to  grab  the  unsuspecting  prey.  Unlike  the  adult,  the  nymph  has  gills  used 
to  get  oxygen  out  of  the  water.  These  gills  are  located  inside  the  abdomen. 

Are  dragonfly  nymphs  living  in  my  pond  in  mid-February  as  I  write  this  article?  A  pass  with 
a  small  dip  net  along  the  bottom  gives  me  the  answer.  Yes,  nymphs  are  spending  the  winter 
foraging  in  my  pond.  I  also  found  the  immature  mosquitoes,  damselflies  and  mayflies. 

After  the  nymph's  growth  is  complete,  it  is  ready  for  the  last  change.  It  climbs  up  on  any- 
thing sticking  out  of  the  water  and  begins  its  final  molt.  Emerging  from  the  stiff  exoskeleton 
is  the  adult  dragonfly.  Look  for  the  brown  empty  bodies  clinging  to  plants  near  the  water 
where  you  see  dragonflies. 

Another  familiar  insect  that  undergoes  incomplete  metamorphosis  is  the  grasshopper.  The 
grasshopper  nymph,  which  never  lives  in  the  water,  resembles  a  miniature  version  of  an 
adult  grasshopper.  It  also  molts  in  order  to  grow. 


adult  grasshopper 


adult  dragonfly 


adult  mosquito 
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NATURE  INVESTIGATOR  ACTIVITY 

1.  Put  the  number  of  the  immature  stage  of  development  on  the  line  next  to  the  adult. 

2.  Check  the  three  insects  that  undergo  incomplete  metamorphosis. 

3.  Circle  the  immature  stages  that  are  aquatic. 


MOTH 


^**~a 


DRAGONFLY 


GRASSHOPPER 


3. 


MOSQUITO 


MAYFLY 


Finding  out  more 

1.  Look  up  any  of  the  bold  words  that  you  did  not  know. 

2.  Check  out  the  dragonfly  website  on  the  internet:  http:/  /  dragonflywebsit.com 

3.  Identify  insects  (adult  and  immature  forms)  using  the  Peterson  field  guide:  A  Field  Guide  to 
the  Insects,  by  Donald  J.  Borror  &  Richard  E.  White,  1970. 

4.  Find  key  below. 
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Behind  the  Badge 


BY  MAJ.  KEITH  LACAZE 


Boating  Ethics 

Summer  means  fun  for  the  lucky 
residents  of  a  state  blessed  with  an 
abundance  of  rivers  and  lakes. 
Louisiana  offers  a  wide  range  of 
aquatic  activities  enthusiastically 
pursued  by  its  citizens  and  visitors. 

Boating  safety  is  a  major  respon- 
sibility for  wildlife  agents  and  a  good 
percentage  of  time  is  spent  on 
water  patrol.  So  much  time  on  the 
water  allows  an  agents  to  make 
observations  and  come  to  conclu- 
sions on  a  variety  of  subjects.  One 
opinion  shared  by  all  officers  and 
probably  by  the  majority  of  experi- 
enced boaters  is  that  courtesy  is  a 
primary  safety  factor.  Unfortunately 
it  seems  to  be  a  factor  seriously 
lacking  in  the  conduct  of  many 
boaters. 

Complaints  of  near  miss  high- 
speed passes,  swamping,  property 
damage  and  littering  commonly 
greet  an  agent  upon  arrival  on  any 
given  body  of  water.  Such  abuse 
causes  excessive  regulation  and 
closure  of  scenic  and  environmen- 
tally sensitive  areas.  Everyone 
loses  due  to  the  careless  actions  of 
a  few  thoughtless  individuals. 

A  day  on  the  water  provides  a 
form  of  freedom  seldom  experi- 
enced in  today's  lifestyle.  With  that 
freedom  comes  responsibility  and  a 
basic  respect  for  others  that  no  law 
can  create.  Proper  conduct  should 


be  considered  part  of  planning  and 
preparation  for  any  outing. 

Consideration  for  others  begins 
at  the  boat  launch.  Vehicles  and 
boat  trailers  should  be  parked  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  others  using  the 
launch.  It  is  surprising  how  often 
access  to  public  facilities  is  blocked 
by  improperly  parked  equipment. 

The  rights  of  others  must  also  be 
considered  when  on  the  water  and 
underway.  High  speed  boating  is 
not  only  dangerous,  it  can  be 
extremely  annoying.  Swimmers, 
skiers,  fishermen  and  slow  moving 
boats  should  be  avoided.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  move  past  fishermen 
or  other  anchored  vessels,  reduce 
speed  to  idle  if  possible.  It  is  not 
only  a  courteous  gesture,  but  may 
prevent  the  occupants  of  the  other 
boat  from  being  injured  or 
swamped. 

High  speed  also  produces  high 
wakes  which  can  damage  shore- 
lines and  shoreline  structures  such 
as  docks,  piers  and  boat  houses. 
Boaters  can  be  held  liable  for  dam- 
age caused  by  their  wakes.  But  far 
more  likely  is  the  prospect  of  clo- 
sure to  powered  vessels  to  avoid 
property  damage  and  shore  ero- 
sion. 

Boaters  must  also  understand 
and  respect  the  rights  of  shoreline 
property  owners.  In  general,  prop- 
erty rights  extend  to  the  water's 
edge  and  may  vary  with  the  current 
water  level.  The  freedom  to  navi- 
gate the  water  does  not  include  the 
right  to  use  the  land.  Incredibly, 
some  people  believe  that  if  land 
can  be  accessed  by  water,  they 
cannot  be  legally  barred  from  tres- 
passing on  the  property.  That  is  one 
fallacy  which  can  result  in  an 
extremely  unpleasant  experience 
and  a  costly  fine.  Always  obtain 
permission  from  the  owner  before 
launching  or  mooring  on  private 
property. 

Remember  also  that  sound  car- 
ries well  over  water.  Whenever 
boating  in  the  proximity  of  water- 
front homes,  try  to  hold  noise  levels 


to  a  minimum.  This  courtesy  should 
include  voice  levels  and  radios  as 
well  as  engine  noise. 

One  of  the  most  prevalent  prob- 
lems on  the  water  today  continues 
to  be  littering.  Although  prohibited 
by  law,  illegal  waste  disposal  is  a 
constant  environmental  embarrass- 
ment all  over  Louisiana.  The 
amount  of  litter  found  along  the 
shores  of  our  lakes  and  streams  is 
surpassed  only  by  the  variety  of 
containers,  packaging  material  and 
food  products  of  which  it  consists. 

Litter  is  not  only  an  eyesore  but  a 
threat  to  wildlife  as  can  be  seen  in 
numerous  photographs  and  video 
tapes  of  fish,  ducks  and  other 
species  wearing  plastic  six  pack 
holders  and  other  ornaments  pro- 
vided by  someone  who  disposed  of 
garbage  the  easy  way.  Carry  a  litter 
bag  onboard  and  use  it.  Nearly  all 
public  boat  ramps  provide  waste 
disposal  containers.  Bag  your  trash 
and  dispose  of  it  properly. 

Signs  and  buoy  markers  provide 
directions  and  warnings  to  all  who 
use  the  waterways.  But  they  are  a 
constant  target  of  destruction. 
Missing  or  moved  channel  markers 
can  cause  serious  navigational  haz- 
ards. Anyone  finding  damaged  or 
misplaced  navigational  aids  should 
immediately  report  the  problem  to 
the  proper  authorities. 

Finally,  every  boater  should  be 
aware  of  other  boats  in  the  area  and 
willingly  offer  assistance  to  anyone 
in  distress.  Assisting  with  emer- 
gency repairs  or  towing  a  stranded 
boater  to  shore  may  interfere  with 
the  plans  of  the  day,  but  helping  a 
fellow  boater  is  part  of  the 
"Unwritten  Code"  and  simply  the 
right  thing  to  do. 

Laws  and  regulations  protect 
lives,  property  and  our  natural 
resources.  Common  sense,  good 
judgement  and  courtesy  cannot  be 
legislated.  If  we  treat  other  boaters 
with  the  same  consideration  and 
respect  we  hope  to  receive,  every 
excursion  will  be  a  relaxing  and 
pleasurable  experience. 
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Outdoor  Writers  Recognize  LDWF 
Administrator 

The  Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers 
Association  recently  named  retiring 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Wildlife  Division 

Administrator  Hugh  Bateman  as 
recipient  of  its  1998  Arthur  Van  Pelt 
Award.  The  award  was  presented 
during  a  banquet  Saturday  Feb.  20, 
1999  in  conjunction  with  the  60th 
annual  convention  of  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Federation. 

Individuals  are  nominated  for  the 
Van  Pelt  Award  for  lifetime  achieve- 
ment in  conservation  endeavors. 
The  award  is  named  in  honor  of 
Arthur  Van  Pelt,  a  noted  1940s  out- 
door writer  from  New  Orleans. 

Bateman  began  his  33  year 
career  with  LDWF  as  a  field  biologist 
in  the  Lake  Charles  Office,  eventual- 
ly serving  in  Baton  Rouge  as  water- 
fowl study  leader.  Bateman  is  a 
graduate  of  LSU.  He  completed  an 
MS  in  Wildlife  Management  in  1965. 

In  1968,  as  waterfowl  study 
leader,  Bateman  successfully 
redesigned  waterfowl  surveys  along 
the  Louisiana  coast  and  Catahoula 
Lake.  Bateman  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Mississippi  Flyway 
Council,  the  Gulf  Coast  and  Lower 
Mississippi  Valley  Joint  Venture 
Management  Boards,  North 
American  Wetlands  Conservation 
Committee  and  has  been  active  with 
the  North  American  Waterfowl 
Management  Plan  since  its  1985 
inception.  He  also  served  as 
Assistant  Federal  Aid  Coordinator 
from  1978-83  and  held  the  post  of 
Federal  Aid  Coordinator  from  1983- 
84.  During  Bateman's  tenure  as 
Wildlife   Division   administrator,    he 


has  tirelessly  organized  efforts  to 
have  Louisiana  wetlands  recognized 
as  important  national  resources  and 
directed  the  implementation  of  the 
state  duck  stamp  program. 


Fishing  Week  Recognizes  Anglers' 
Importance 

The  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  has  declared  the  week 
of  June  5-13  as  "Fishing  Week"  in 
Louisiana  which  coincides  with 
National  Fishing  Week.  In  apprecia- 
tion of  the  estimated  898,000  plus 
anglers  in  the  state,  no  recreational 
fishing  licenses  will  be  required  of 
residents  or  non-residents  to  cele- 
brate the  occasion  when  dropping  a 
line  the  weekend  of  June  12-13. 

LDWF  Aquatic  Education 
Coordinator  Paul  Jackson  stated, 
"Fishing  is  a  sport  that  people  of  all 
ages  can  enjoy.  One  of  the  purpos- 
es of  Fishing  Week  is  to  introduce 
young  people  to  the  sport  and  to 
give  families  the  chance  to  enjoy 
some  quality  time  together." 

LDWF's  Aquatic  Education  pro- 
gram conducts  free  fishing  clinics 


throughout  the  year.  The  public  out- 
reach effort  also  sponsors  workshops 
that  provide  training  in  fish  identifica- 
tion and  aquatic  conservation  issues. 
The  free  days  of  fishing  will  provide 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  introduce 
people  to  the  wholesome  and  enjoy- 
able outdoor  activity. 

Sport  fishing  provides  recreation 
for  more  than  60  million  Americans  of 
all  ages.  In  Louisiana  it  generates  in 
excess  of  one  billion  dollars  annually 
through  spending  on  equipment, 
transportation  and  lodging.  Money 
paid  for  licenses,  taxes  and  fees  has 
provided  funding  for  federal  and  state 
programs  that  contribute  significantly 
to  the  preservation  and  protection  of 
our  natural  environment. 


LDWF  Biologist  Named 
Conservationist  of  the  Year 

Wildlife  Division  biologist  Kenny 
Ribbeck  was  named  1998 
Conservationist  of  the  Year  by  the 
Central  Louisiana  Chapter  of  Safari 
Club  International  at  their  annual 
banquet  February  27.     The  award 


LDWF  Wildlife  Division  Administrator  Hugh  Bateman  retired  ending  a  33  year  career 
with  the  department.  Bateman  was  awarded  the  Van  Pelt  Award  for  lifetime  achieve- 
ment in  conservation  endeavors  by  the  Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers  Association. 
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was  presented  for  his  efforts  in  bot- 
tomland hardwood  restoration  on 
WMAs  across  the  state. 

Ribbeck  was  also  recognized  in 
September  by  the  faculty  of  the  LSU 
School  of  Forestry,  Wildlife  & 
Fisheries  as  LSU  Alumnus  of  the 
year  at  its  annual  homecoming 
meeting. 


Contributions  to  Louisiana 
Operation  Game  Thief 

Louisiana  Operation  Game  Thief,  Inc. 
(OGT)  is  a  private  citizen's  group 
dedicated  to  protecting  Louisiana's 
fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  is 
gaining  tremendous  support  from  out- 
door related  groups  and  organiza- 
tions. Contributions  have  recently 
been  made  by  the  following: 

La.  Wildlife  Agents  Association 

La.  State  Chapter  of  the  National 
Wild  Turkey  Federation 

North  American  Land  Co.  Inc. 

Avoyelles  Wildlife  Federation 

Hunters  Against  Poachers  (HAP) 

Whitetails  Unlimited,  Inc. 

Lamar  Advertising 
Anyone  with  information  about  fish 
and  wildlife  violations  or  anyone  inter- 
ested in  contributing  to  OGT  can  con- 
tact the  Enforcement  Division  of 
LDWF  via  the  toll-free  hotline,  1/800- 
442-2511. 


Seafood  Board  Names  New 
Director 

Catherine  H.  Blades  is  the  newly 
appointed  executive  director  of  the 
Louisiana  Seafood  Promotion  and 
Marketing  Board.  She  comes  to  the 
Seafood  Board  after  working  as  a 
print  and  broadcast  journalist  and 
television  news  producer  before 
making  the  transition  into  corporate 
international  public  and  media  rela- 
tions. 

The  Louisiana  Seafood  Promotion 
and  Marketing  Board  is  a  subdivi- 
sion of  the  LDWF,  functioning  as  a 
state  marketing  group  that  promotes 
the  consumption  of  seafood  and 
market  development  for  Louisiana's 
$2  billion  seafood  industry. 


Col.  Winton  Vidrine  accepts  the  Deep  South  Chapter  of  Whitetails  Unlimited's  contribu- 
tion to  OGT  from  chapter  chairman  Steve  Dupuis. 


LDWF  Agents  Launch  Boating 
Safety  Campaign 

A  statewide  T-shirt  give-away  pro- 
gram is  underway  in  Louisiana 
aimed  at  promoting  boating  safety 
with  children.  It  focuses  on  the  safe- 
ty and  importance  of  children  wear- 
ing life  jackets  and  and  is  sponsored 
by  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Agents 
Association. 

T-shirts  saying  "I  Got  Caught 
Wearing  My  Life  Jacket"  will  be  given 
to  children  who  are  "caught"  wearing 
life  jackets  while  boating  on 
Louisiana's  waterways.  LDWF 
enforcement  agents  will  give  out  the 
shirts  this  summer  while  conducting 
regular  boat  safety  checks. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to 
reinforce  the  importance  of  personal 
flotation  devices  for  children. 

Children  under  13  must  wear  a 
PFD  while  a  boat  is  underway. 


Duck  Stamp  Competition 
Announced 

The  LDWF  has  chosen  the  lesser 
scaup  as  the  species  on  the  2000- 
2001  Louisiana  Waterfowl 


Conservation  Stamp  or  Louisiana 
Duck  Stamp. 

Entries  for  the  12th  annual  compe- 
tition will  be  accepted  from  Oct.  25, 
1999  through  4  p.m.  on  Oct.  29, 
1999.  Artists  must  send  an  original, 
unpublished  work  of  art,  along  with  a 
signed  and  notarized  Artist 
Agreement  and  $50  entry  fee. 

The  winning  design  will  be  select- 
ed by  a  panel  of  judges  with  experi- 
ence in  water  fowl  biology  and  or 
artistic  methods.  The  judging  will 
take  place  on  November  3,  1999. 

The  competition  is  open  to  artists 
18  years  of  age  and  older  who  live  in 
or  are  native  to  Louisiana. 


LCM  Helps  Find  Kids 

Missing:  Maria  Elena  Hinds.  DOB: 
2/25/83.  Missing  from  El  Paso,  TX. 
Sex:  female.  Race:  White  Hispanic. 
Height:  5'3".  Hair:  Brown.  Eyes: 
Brown.  Anyone  knowing  the  where- 
abouts of  this  child  should  call  the  El 
Paso  POIice  Department  at  915/775- 
8999  or  the  National  Center  for 
Missing  and  Exploited  Children  at 
800/843-5678. 
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Adkins,  Jeremy 

Lake  Charles 

Vestal,  Ronald 

Lafayette 

Jones,  Whitney 

Oak  Grove 

Baldwin,  Carl 

Napoleonville 

Watson, Randall 

Deridder 

Kelly,  Katie 

Baton  Rouge 

Belgard.Jimmie 

Deville 

Wilson,  Warren 

Shreveport 

Kleinpeter,  Jr.,  James 

Paincourtville 

Belton,  George 

Leesville 

Wyatt,  Ricky 

Deridder 

Klibert,  Lyle 

Vacherie 

Bernard,  III,  Willy 

St.  Martinville 

Yarbrough,  George 

Vidalia 

Kohnke,  Shawn 

New  Orleans 

Bishop,  Spencer 

Slaughter 

Leggett,  Harold 

Zachary 

Krompegal,  Michael 

Bossier  City 

Bonsall,  Toby 

Sibley 

Adams,  Lefty 

La  rose 

Labat,  III,  Raymond 

Luling 

Bossier,  Steven 

River  Ridge 

Andrus,  Anthony 

Opelousas 

Labove,  John 

Cameron 

Boudreaux,  Jason 

Chalmette 

Arnett,  Richard 

Holden 

Lemmon,  Andrew 

Luling 

Bradford.  Andrew 

Metairie 

Aymond,  Quade 

St.  Amant 

Lemoine,  Bruce 

Moreauville 

Bratton,  Dennis 

West  Monroe 

Babin,  Brandon 

Oscar 

Lemoine,  Jr.,  James 

Baton  Rouge 

Brunson,  Jerry 

Bernice 

Bailey,  Robert 

Baton  Rouge 

Lirettel,  Jr.,  Dale 

Boutte 

Busch,  III,  Henry 

Lafayette 

Barefield,  III,  Billy 

Downsville 

Marcantel,  Timothy 

Abbeville 

Buttress.  Ill,  David 

Lake  Charles 

Baus,  Jr.,  John 

Metairie 

McElroy,  Reginald 

Shreveport 

Cassagne,  Mark 

Reserve 

Bienvenu,  III.  Charles 

St.  Martinville 

McMichael,  Jr.,  Thomas 

Bush 

Clark,  Darren 

Mandeville 

Blancher,  Dayna 

Mandeville 

McCullen,  Larry 

Bethany 

Contois,  Jr.,  John 

Baton  Rouge 

Bordelon,  Art 

Moreauville 

Melancon,  George 

Kalpan 

Corley,  IV,  Robert 

Alexandria 

Botzong,  Arlen 

Minden, 

Mendenhall,  III.  Raymond    Bethany 

Corley,  Rodger 

Zachary 

Bourn,  Kayse 

Ponchatoula 

Milton,  Louis 

Denham  Springs 

Cortez,  Jason 

Thibodaux 

Brackman,  Allison 

Baton  Rouge 

Moore,  Gary 

Bourge 

Cortez,  Justin 

Thibodaux 

Brackman,  Kelly 

Baton  Rouge 

Morgan,  V,  Ralph 

Destrehan 

Cox,  Kern 

Prairieville 

Breaux,  Justin 

Houma 

Morgan,  VI,  Ralph 

Destrehan 

Dahlem,  Joshua 

Many 

Bruno,  II,  Dominick 

Slidell 

Newman,  .James 

New  Orleans 

Daigle,  Donald 

Gonzales 

Burnes,  Daniel 

Bossier  City 

Newton,  Adam 

Bunkie 

Deslatte,  James 

Centerville 

Butler,  Clint 

Shreveport 

Peshoff,  Jefferson 

Monroe 

Doucet,  Lucius 

Bossier  City 

Cady,  Sean 

Chalmette 

Pierce,  Thomas 

Dequincy 

Eber,  Gerald  L 

Ponchatoula 

Carr,  Charles 

Shreveport 

Pipes,  Michael 

Sarepta 

Fontenot,  Ryan 

Lake  Charles 

Cathey,  Blake 

New  Orleans 

Piquiet,  Kirby 

Monroe 

Foote,  Bradon 

Covington 

Charbonnet,  Dustin 

St.  Amant 

Portier,  Shawn 

Bourge 

Gaston,  Denise 

Summerfield 

Charbonnet,  Ryan 

St.  Amant 

Pousson,  Brent 

lota 

Gaudet,  Tony 

Opelousas 

Chauvin,  Larry 

Monroe 

Price,  IV,  Richard 

Sicily  Island 

Gegenheimer,  Scott 

Baton  Rouge 

Chimento,  Albert 

Chalmette 

Root,  Brian 

Baton  Rouge 

Gill,  Stephen 

Slidell 

Clement,  James 

Lafayette 

Ross,  Amy 

Westlake 

Guilbeau,  Joe 

Westwagola 

Click,  Deam 

Houma 

Roussel,  Jr.,  Ted 

Gonzales 

Guillory,  Joseph 

Reddell 

Cordill,  Bryan 

Winnsboro 

Seffens,  Jare 

Downsville 

Hatcher,  David 

Baton  Rouge 

Crawford,  Anthony 

Winnsboro 

Sentel.  Julianna 

Minden 

Hayes,  Michael 

Greenwood 

Cunningham,  W.  Peyton 

Dubach 

Sibley,  Bryan 

Hammond 

Hebert,  Jr.,  Rodger 

Baton  Rouge 

Cutright,  Evan 

Shreveport 

Smith,  Dennis 

Baton  Rouge 

Hebert,  Wes 

Cut  Off 

Daigle,  Brandi 

Gonzales 

Southworth,  Greg 

Kenner 

House,  Conner 

Shreveport 

Daigle,  Patrick 

Baton  Rouge 

Speeg,  Robert 

Pierre  Part 

Juneau.  Patrick 

Lake  Charles 

Dailey,  John 

Extension 

Stacy,  Michael 

Bunkie 

Kelone,  Michael 

Bunkie 

Dailey,  Susan 

Extension 

Traver,  Andrew 

Baton  Rouge 

Lacoste,  Timothy 

Metairie 

Dalton,  Duane 

Lake  Charles 

Traver,  Jr.,  Edward 

Ferriday 

Keppinger,  III., Matthew 

Baton  Rouge 

Daniels,  Roy 

Monroe 

Taylor,  Elliott 

Lafayette 

Lemoine,  Kyle 

Moreauville 

Daniels,  William 

West  Monroe 

Taylor,  Jerry 

West  Monroe 

Maher,  Kevin 

Gretna 

Danos,  Garrett 

CutOff 

Thayer,  Kyle 

Slidell 

Mallach,  Troy 

Lafayette 

Drapkin,  Brady 

Houma 

Thibodeaux,  Christopher 

Houma 

Mannina,  III,  Matthew 

Chalmette 

Dufrene,  II,  Riley 

Des  Allemands 

Todd,  James 

New  Orleans 

Mardis,  Matthew 

Bastrop 

Dugas,  Jarrod 

New  Iberia 

Toms,  Thomas 

Castor 

Matis,  Brent 

Hahnville 

Dyer,  Raymond 

Baton  Rouge 

Turner,  Presley 

Berwick 

Mcclure,  Clint 

Bossier  City 

Esthay,  Darryl 

Jennings 

Tyler,  Jr.,  Royal 

Castor 

Mcdowell, III.,  James 

Baton  Rouge 

Etheridge,  Clay 

Winnfield 

Vizard,  Michael 

St.  Joseph 

Mcinnis,  Charles 

Baton  Rouge 

Eubanks,  Bryan 

Maurepas 

Wale,  Christopher 

Ponchatoula 

Mitchell,  Janice 

Hammond 

Flinkbeiner,  Kristopher 

Farmerville 

Washam,  Randy 

Junction  City 

Nolan,  Bryan 

Napolenville 

Flores,  John 

Lafayette 

Welch,  Derek 

Vidalia 

Peairs,  Michael 

Zachary 

Forestier,   Matthew 

Lake  Charles 

Williams,  Michael 

Monroe 

Philippe,  Derrick 

Gonzales 

Gaspard,  Christopher 

Eunice 

Woodson,  Kevin 

Deville 

Philippe,  Doyle 

Gonzales 

Gaspard,  James 

Eunice 

Yellott,  Justin 

Dequincy 

Picard,  Jetfery 

Sulphur 

Gayaut,  Phillip 

Pearl  River 

Moreland,  Maxwell 

Baton  Rouge 

Reed,  David 

Eunice 

Goodrich,  Fritze 

Benton 

Aertker,  William 

Baton  Rouge 

Reeves,  III,  Edwin 

Plaquemine 

Guidry,  Jason 

Galliand 

Alleman,  Tony 

Benton 

Robin,  Kale 

Breaux  Bridge 

Guidry,  Jeremy 

Paulina 

Aucoin,  Jeff 

Napoleonville 

Rouse,  Bradley 

Mandeville 

Gwinn,  II,  Jerry 

Lafayette 

Baily,  Larry 

Carencro 

Sattler,  Richard 

Egan 

Habetz,  Derek 

Ragley 

Bankhead,  Daniel 

Baton  Rouge 

Scott,  Charlotte 

Baton  Rouge 

Hardy,  Patrick 

Alexandria 

Belgard,  Douglas 

Deville 

Showalter,  James 

Meraux 

Hargrave,  Taylor 

Lafayette 

Blades,  Clinton 

Kentwood 

Sorrell,  Durwin 

Angie 

Hargrave,  Wade 

Lafayette 

Blanchard,  Samuel 

Marksville 

Sorrell,  Matthew 

Angie 

Harrison,  Steven 

Slidell 

Bollinger,  Ryan 

Lockport 

Tassin,  Michael 

Slidell 

Hitt,  Jr.,  Frank 

Dubach 

Brent,  Jerry 

Denham  Springs 

Tatum,  Virginia 

New  Orleans 

Howard,  Neela 

Kentwood 

Bryant,  Danie 

1  Shreveport 

Theriot,  Clark 

St.  Martinville 

Huhn,  Weller 

Covington 

Burkette,  Billy 

Pride 

Trahan,  Corey 

Montegut 

Immel,  Jr.,  Harrison 

Lafayette 

Bush,  Craig 

Metairie 

Trichel,  Dustin 

Monroe 

Jones,  Scott 

Haughton 

Cabrera,  Mitchel 

Baton  Rouge 

Tucer.lll.,  Walter 

Shreveport 

Jones,  Thomas 

West  Monroe 

Cadow,  St.,  Edwin 

Talisheek 
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Caraway,  Jason 
Cobb,  Dwayne 
Comberrel,  Jr.,  Wayne 
Conner,  Brian 
Cooper,  Darron 
Coston,  Chad 
Courville.  Gerald 
Courvillion,  Brian 
Craighead,  Charles 
Cupit,  Reginald 
Daigle,  Mark 
Danzy,  Joshua 
Davis,  Tristin 
Deville,  John 
Dotson,  Joel 
Dupre,  Jacob 
Elkins,  Clifton 
Evans,  Stevens 
Farace,  Chance 
Galjour,  Corey 
Gauthier,  Stephen 
Goodrich  Blain 
Guice,  Jr.,  B.  G. 
Habetz,  Jeff 
Habert,  Tyler 
Heron,  Bradon 
Hebron,  Jeremy 
Holy,  Jason 
Horton,  Jr.,  George 
Jackson,  Kirtley 
Juneau,  Stewart 
Key,  Timonthy 
Kleinpeter,  Sr.,  Michael 
Kliebert,  Kenny 
Kliebert,  Lee 
Knowles,  Beau 
Komzelman,  Mark 
Lachney,  Larry 
Lacour,  John 
Landreneau,  Clint 
Lehr,  Crystal 
Lemoine,  III,  Gano 
Lillie,  II,  Joseph 
Logiudice,  John 
Lopez,  Darryl  J 
Lutgring,  III,  Edwin 
Lynd,  IV.,  Willie 
Mahler,  Kenneth 
Manuel,  George 
Martin,  Trent 
Mascara,  Chuck 
Mccaffrey,  David 
Mckneely,  Charles 
Mcknight,  William 
Melancon,  Michael 
Meyer,  Landon 
Milner,  Luke 
Milton,  Donald 
Montfort,  William 
Moore,  Hunter 
Motes,  Scott 
Nassar,  Anthony 
Neal,  Michael 
Nugent,  Brian 
Parker,  Clayton 
Plummer,  Stephen 
Poirpux,  Patrick 
Porter,  KT 
Powell,  Jr.,  Richard 
Reed,  Barry 
Reed,  Jr.,  Charles 
Richard,  Christian 
Rivera,  Nicholas 
Roberts,  Kim 
Romero,  Brandon 


Sarepta, 

Houma 
Covington 

Plaquemine 

Franklinton 

Greenwell  Sprgs 

Crowley 

Marksville 

St.  Francisville 

Monroe 

Baton  Rouge 

Lena 

Baton  Rouge 

Ville  Platte 

Winnsboro 

Krotz  Spring 

Clinton 

Doyline 

Deridder 

Lafayette 

Youngsville 

Ringgold 

Lafayette 

Beaux  Bridge 

Thibodaux 

Pineville 

Pineville 

lota 

Lafayette 

Baton  Rouge 

Baton  Rouge 

W.  Monroe 

Prairieville 

Reserve 

Reserve 

Lake  Charles 

Kentwood 

Cottonport 

Moreauville 

Lake  Charles 

Zwolle 

New  Orleans 

Lafayette 

Slidell 

Mandeville 

New  Iberia 

Springhill 

New  Orleans 

Oakdale 

Franklin 

Slidell 

Slidell 

Pineville 

Baton  Rouge 

Thibodaux 

Hammond 

Lake  Charles 
Hammond 
Mandeville 
Houma 

St.  Francisville 
Vacherie 

Independence 
Deville 
Stonewall 
Spearsville 
Slidell 
Slidell 
Woodworth 

Lake  Charles 
Ville  Platte 
Kaplan 

Metairie 
Slidell 
Crowley 


Rougeou,  William 
Rozas,  Jeremy 
Schiro,  Mark 
Schnebelen,  Jr.,  Warren 
Sexton,  Ronnie 
Sharp,  Jimmy 
Shilling,  Tara 
Sibley,  Robert 
Simon,  Tod 
Starling,  Christopher 
Stassi,  Jr.,  Vincent 
Stein,  Todd 
Stephens,  Dwayne 
Stibbs,  Henry 
Swope,  William 
Teen,  Dominick 
Thompson,  Mark 
Thompson,  Mary 
Townsend,  Kenneth 
Trepagnier,  Brad 
Trepagnier,  Travis 
Usey,  Derrick 
Veade,  Brady 
Walker,  Robert 
Wickman,  Julio 
Wimberly,  Frances 
Wood,  James 
Yellott,  Bradley 
Anderson,  Donald 
Auston,  Dorothy 
Bahr,  Michael 
Bain,  Jacob 
Beane,  Jr.,  Samuel 
Belgard,  II,  Rodney 
Benoit,  Darly 
Bernard,  Danny 
Blady,  Darren 
Bolton,  Howard 
Bonaventure,  Blake 
Bond,  Jerry 
Bordelon,  Brent 
Boudreaux,  Brent 
Boudreaux,  Kenneth 
Broussard,  Jr.,  David 
Broussard,  Toby 
Browning,  Brent 
Browning,  Michael 
Burns,  Adam 
Cazes,  Chad 
Champagne,  Jr.,  Dave 
Clabery,  Kevin 
Clark,  Dennis 
Clouatre,  Brett 
Coreil,  Jeffery 
Coreil,  Jr.,  Christopher 
Cormier,  Toby 
Craig,  Matthew 
Crain,  Larry 
Crews,  III,  Louis 
Cunningham,  Larry 
De  Frances,  Thomas 
Difulco,  Jason 
Difulco,  Jr.,  Salvatore 
Donaldson,  Richard 
Dugas,  II,  Edward 
Dupre,  Clint 
Eumont,  Jerry 
Fitzgerald, III,  John 
Frederick,  Christina 
Frye,  Carlton 
Fuqua,  Ronald 
Geesey,  Brett 
Gilmore,  Paul 
Glasscock,  David 
Gray,  Christopher 


Baton  Rouge 
Lake  Charles 
St.  Bernard 
Plaquemine 
Ruston 
Franklinton 
Morgan  City 
Slaughter 
Duson 
Lafayette 
Hammond 
Gonzales 
Haughton 
New  Orleans 
Slidell 
Mandeville 
Boyce 
Boyce 
Ferriday 
Norco 
Laplace 
Thibodaux 
Plaucheville 
Baton  Rouge 
Colfax 
Eunice 
Clinton 
Dequincy 
Tallulah 

Winnfield 
Baton  Rouge 
Stonewall 
Morgan  City 
Deville 
Lafayette 
Napoleonville 
Kenner 
Baton  Rouge 
Baton  Rouge 
Pearl  River 
Marksville 
Port  Allen 
Grosse  Tete 
Baton  Rouge 
Carencro 
Baker 
Baker 
Covington 
Port  Allen 
Bourg 
Metairie 
Tickfaw 
Laplace 
Ville  Piatt 
Baton  Rouge 
Sunset 
Deville 
Youngsville 
New  Orleans 
Elm  Grove 
Baton  Rouge 
Pineville 
Pineville 
Houma 

Denham  Springs 
Sulphur 
Gretna 
Baton  Rouge 
Franklin 
Minden 
Effie 
Crowley 
Bella  Rose 
Pearl  River 
Westlake 


Gros,  Cory 
Gross,  Jay 
Hammett,  Edward 
Harris,  Robert 
Hebert,  Grant 
Hebert,  III,  Malcolm 
Herring,  Phillip 
Hicks,  Mark 
Hill,  Christopher 
Hobbs,  Phillip 
Holloway,  Matthew 
Hopkins,  III, Warren 
Howes,  Randolph 
Hymel,  Guy 
Johnson,  Vernet 
Johnston,  Terry 
Jones,  Elaine 
Jones,  Stanley 
Juneau,  Neil 
Junot,  Tracy 
Kearny,  Philip 
Kent,  David 
Kirkikis,  John 
Kleckinger,  Cosimo 
Kraft,  III,  John 
Labbe,  Bennett 
Laborde,  Randy 
Lajack,  Gary 
Landry,  Shannon 
Leblanc,  Stanford 
Leblanc,  Stanley 
Lejeune,  Cory 
Little,  Jared 
Little,  Kelli 
Lonsberry,  Thomas 
Malone,  Clifton 
Maples,  Carlton 
Martin,  Justin 
Martinez,  Samuel 
Mcbride,  Kevin 
Mcgehee,  Paul 
Miller,  Glenn 
Miller,  Jeff 
Mills,  V,  Thomas 
Mitchell,  Parker 
Moore,  Jeffery 
Muller,  Jimmy 
Nichols,  Billy 
Nichols,  Brian 
Nichols,  Eric 
Nichols,  Heath 
Nichols,  Kevin 
Oliver,  Daniel 
Parker,  Robert 
Patureau,  Jr.,  Ira 
Peacock,  William 
Pearson-Carbone 
Peltier,  Steve 
Percle,  Jr.,  Donald 
Pitre,  Wayne 
Poe,  Dallas 
Poe,  Edwin 
Ravencraft,  Jr.,  Jewel 
Reppond, Joseph 
Richard,  Marc 
Romero,  Luke 
Sateriel,  Jared 
Sexton,  John 
Shipp,  Darrell 
Simon,  Christopher 
Smith,  Phillip 
Smith,  Sean 
Smith,  Shaun 
Smith,  Stephen 
Soileau,  Jean 


Morgan  City 
Slidell 
Slidell 
Bernice 
Jeanerette 
Alexandria 
Vivian 

Baton  Rouge 
Bossier  City 
West  Monroe 
T  tallulah 
Winnsboro 
Tallulah 
Kentwood 
Baton  Rouge 
Baton  Rouge 
Pineville 
New  Orleans 
Bush 

Denham  Springs 
Plaquemine 
Simsboro 
Alexandria 
Shreveport 
Ponchatoula 
Lafayette 
Ville  Platte 
Opelousas 
Kaplan 
Baton  Rouge 
Slidell 
Livonia 
Winnfield 
West  Monroe, 
Pineville 
Stonewall 
Bossier  City 
West  Monroe 
Thibodaux 
Lafayette 
Bogalusa 
Denham  Springs 
Slidell 
Zachary 
Ruston 
Bastrop 
Keithville 
Tioga 
Tioga 
Tioga 
Tioga 
Tioga 
Thibodaux 
Mangham 
Bayou  L'ourse 
New  Orleans 
New  Orleans 
Thibodaux 
Thibodaux 
Vicksburg 
Eros 
Calhoun 
Wilson 
Winnsboro 
Jennings 
St.  Martinville 
West  Monroe 
Ruston 
Columbia 
Sulphur 
Farmerville 
Metairie 
Port  Allen 
Schriever 
Eunice 
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Stagg,  Cullen 
Stagg,  John 
Stall,  John 
Stokes,  Adam 
Thibodeaux,  Kristy 
Thibodeaux,  K 
Thomas,  James 
Torth,  Carlos 
Vallee,  Donald 
Verbois,  David 
Verbois,  Jack 
Vlallon,  V,  Paul 
Vinet,  Scott 
Watkins,  Jr.,  James 
Wheeler,  Jeffery 
White,  Jerry 
Wilkinson,  David 
Williams,  John 
Willis,  Darryl 
Wilson,  John 
Womack,  II,  Charles 
Young,  Thomas 
Alridge,  Micheal 
Arceneaux,  Freddie 
Banks,  Eric 
Banks,  Mark 
Barker,  Mark 
Bourgeois,  Brandon 
Brossette,  Sr., William 
Brown,  Barry 
Chaisson,  Jeremy 
Chauvin,  Jos 
Clark,  Caleb 
Davis,  Jacob 
Decarlo,  Stephen 
Dewil,  Jr.,  Joe 
Doucet,  William 
Dufrene,  Brandon 
Earles,  II,  John 
Enloe,  Michael 
Falgoust,  Mathew 
Fisher,  Brandon 
Folse,  Jr.,  Nathan 
Fordice,  Nathan 
Garland,  John 
Garlington,  Neil 
George,  Justin 
Glaser,  Trudy 
Gohres,  Jace 
Grand,  Michael 
Guidry.Toby 
Guidry.Troy 
Guthrie,  James 
Harris,  Cassandra 
Haxhausen,  William 
Hill,  Gregory 
Hutfstickler,  William 
Jacobi,  Jr.,  Louis 
Jenkins,  Robert 
Jerkins, Chad 
Jerkins,  Christopher 
Kaiser,  James 
Knight,  Stanley 
Landry,  Bart 
Lawrence.Trent 
Lawton,  Candace 
Leblanc,  Joseph 
Lee,  Seth 
Leonards,  Lane 
Lobianco,  Ronnie 
McAdams,  Andy 
McDonnell,  Justin 
McKoin,  Kelby 
Meaux,  Chad 


Jennings 
Zachary 
Baton  Rouge 
New  Orleans 
Chauvin 
Chauvin 
Vidalia 
Zachary 
Chalmette 
St.  Francisville 
Baton  Rouge 
White  Castle 
Chalmette 
Welsh 
Slaughter 
Broussard 
Lafayette 
Sulphur 
Baker 
Doyline 
Ringgold 
Alexandria 
Duplessis 
Springfield 
Monroe 
Monroe 
Pineville 
Jeanerette 
St.  Bernard 
Oak  Ridge 
Patterson 
Thibodaux 
Ruston 
Heflin 
Bogalusa 
Florien 
Zachary 
Houma 
Bunkie 
Shreveport 
Vacherie 
Denham  Springs 
Vacherie 
St.  Francisville 
Plain  Dealing 
Pride 
Rayville 
Rosedale 
Metairie 
Baton  Rouge 
LaPlace 
LaPlace 
Lake  Charles 
Houma 
Lake  Charles 
Pearl  River 
Pride 

River  Ridge 
Deville 

Monroe 

Monroe 

Kortz  Springs 

West  Monroe 

Port  Allen 

Sulphur 

Sulphur 

Westwego 

Coushatta 
Lettsworth 

Denham  Spg. 
Greenwell  Spg. 
Keithville 
Monroe 

Abbeville 


Meche,  Alan 
Meyer,  Brandi 
Miller,  Don 
Nail,  Gary 
Nelson,  Matthew 
Newman,  Rella 
Nolde,  Jason 
Pisciotta,  MD.,  Vincent 
Powell,  II,  William 
Robinson,  Robert 
Rodrigue,  Beau 
Russo,  Paul 
Sadden,  Stephen 
Scorsone,  Andrew 
Scott,  Brandon 
Sketoe,  Fred 
Smith,  Michael 
Soderstrom,  Jeffery 
Soileau,  J.  Andre 
Stegall,  Truman 
Stephens,  Ryan 
Stewart,  Donald 
Thomas,  Mark 
Titus,  Jr.,  Daniel 
Trawick  Jr.,  Thomas 
Turner,  Bernard 
Turner,  Justin 
Washam,  Jason 
Wingate,  Michael 
Witherspoon,  Jr.,  John 
Zeigler,  Micah 
Olinde,  Lindsay 
Afton,  Alan 
Allbritton,  Daphne 
Ashford,  Casie 
Ashford,  Jeremy  L 
Bacon,  Edwin 
Beebe,  Jr.,  Bobby 
Bernard,  Joshua 
Blanchard,  Jeffery 
Bologna,  Francis 
Bourgeois,  Paul 
Boyet,  Carl 

Bradshaw,  Jr.,  Micheal 
Branch,  Brian 
Brantley,  John 
Breaux,  Justin 
Brockhoeft,  Joshua 
Cannon,  Daniel 
Cannon,  Jr.,  Micheal 
Cannon,  Robert 
Cannon,  Timothy 
Capdepon,  Glen 
Cazes.  Jonathan 
Cox,  Paul 
Dauterive,  Matthew 
Frazzio,  Christopher 
Frazier,  Cash 
Garza,  Jared 
Gaspard,  Jeff 
Gleason,  Matthew 
Graham,  Marilyn 
Graham,  Robert 
Greer,  Michael 
Guerin,  Bradley 
Guthrie,  William 
Hardy,  Carl 
Harris,  Timothy 
Harrison,  Jason 
Hearne,  Michael 
Hebert,  III,  Lawrence 
Hill,  Pamela 
Humphries,  Guy 
Humphries,  John 


Arnaudville 

Hammond 

Baton  Rouge 

Pineville 

Columbia 

Jonesboro 

Leesville 

Tickfaw 

Dequincy 

Bossier 

Vacherie 

Plaquemine 

Baton  Rouge 

Metairie 

Cottonport 

Dry  Prong 

Metairie 

Keithville 

Eunice 

Sulphur 
St.  Amant 

Ruston 

Ruston 

Kenner 
Winnfield 

Cottonport 

Haughton 

Junction  City 

Sulphur 

Alexandria 

Denham  Spg. 

Baton  Rouge 

Baton  Rouge 

Tullos 

Baker 

Baker 

Jeanerette 

Alexandria 

Baton  Rouge 

Baker 

Baton  Rouge 

Sulphur 

Heflin 

Choudrant 

Jackson 

Baton  Rouge 

Plaquemine 

Mandeville 

St.  Gabriel 

St.  Gabriel 

St.  Gabriel 

St.  Gabriel 

Newellton 

Baton  Rouge 

Lake  Charles 

New  Iberia 

Gonzales 

Stonewall 

LaRose 

Lake  Charles 

Benton 

Baton  Rouge 

Baton  Rouge 

New  Orleans 

Plaquemine 

Cameron 

Hammond 

Ferriday 

Ringgold 

Monroe 

Moreauville 

Baton  Rouge 

Woodworth 

Woodworth 


Hymel,  Jr.,  Johnny 
Justus,  Brandon 
Kenly,  Jr.,  Danny 
Kent,  Jeremy 
Kleinpeter,  Shawn 
Koonce.  Corey 
Kreller,  Katherine 
Laine,  Lissa 
Landry,  Brendon 
Lecoste,  Bradley 
Little,  John 
Martello,  Mark 
McBride,  Marcus 
McCarty,  Jimmy 
Mcgee,  Rodrick 
McKinley,  Jr.,  Alfred 
Miller,  Robert 
Montgomery,  Joseph 
Mounce,  Larry 
Neal,  Matthew 
Nolan,  Jeffery 
Norsworhty,  IV,  James 
Perrin,  Hunter 
Pisciotta,  MD.,  Michele 
Ray,  Alex 
Roberts,  Shawn 
Rodrigue,  Kyle 
Sauvage,  Raymond 
Schexnayder,  Adam 
Schexnayder,  Jacob 
Schexnayder,  Jon 
Slaughter,  Christel 
Smith,  Michael 
Smith,  Raymond 
Taylor,  Keith 
Terrell,  James 
Tosspon,  Brent 
Verzwyvelt,  Trevor 
Weeks,  Dustin 
Whitlock,  Michael 
Lester,  Gary 
Olinde,  Kathleen 
Austin,  Tommy 
Barrois,  Lester 
Bernier,  Victor  IV 
Bishop,  Joshua 
Boudreaux,  Russell 
Bryant,  Daniel 
Bullock,  Andrew 
Chapman,  Jadred 
Chase,  Joseph 
Cloud,  Matthew 
Cotita,  Kendall 
Courville,  Heather 
Crain,  Gregory 
Crisp,  Joshua 
Cusack,  Joshua 
Davis,  Brody 
Dowdey,  George 
Ducote,  David 
Duhon,  Christopher 
Ferlito,  Nick 
Ferrer,  Douglas 
Field,  Jason 
Fontenot,  Billy 
Franatovich,  Ernest 
Granger,  Joshua 
Guidrey,  Steven 
Trey  Allen, 
Luneau,  Christopher, 
Guillot,  Derick 
Harrell,  Robert 
Harrington,  Charles  III 
Hebert,  David 


Morgan  City 
Belle  Chasse 
Maringouin 
West  Monroe 
Baton  Rouge 
Sulphur 
Gretna 
New  Iberia 
Plaquemine 
Chalmette 
Jena 

St.  Francisville 
Lake  Charles 
West  Monroe 
Pineville 
Ruston 
Zachary 
Zachary 
Baton  Rouge 
Pineville 
New  Orleans 
Jackson 
Ponchatoula 
Tickfaw 
Jennings 
Destrehan 
Walker 
Houma 
Schriever 
Schriever 
Norco 

Baton  Rouge 
Ferriday 
Ferriday 
Ruston 
Baton  Rouge 
Ferriday 
Boyce 

Grand  Cane 
Gonzales 
Baton  Rouge 
Baton  Rouge 
Avondale 
New  Orleans 
Robert 

Des  Allemands 
Buras 
Shreveport 
Shreveport 
Delhi 
Baskin 
Glenmora 
West  Monroe 
St.  Martinville 
Shreveport 
Belle  Rose 
Norco 
Thibodaux 
Doyline 
Simmesport 
Breaux  Bridge 
Bossier  City 
Covington 
Baton  Rouge 
Lake  Charles 
Arabi 
Sulphur 
Raceland 
Bossier  City 
Effie 
Gilbert 
Ruston 
DeRidder 
Baton  Rouge 
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Crawfish  Au  Gratin 

1/2    pound  green  onions, 
chopped 

3  ribs  celery,  chopped 
1/2    pound  butter 

4  tablespoons  flour 

1  large  can  evaporated  milk 

1  small  can  evaporated  milk 

2  pounds  crawfish  tails 
2  egg  yolks 

2     tablespoons  sherry 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

10    ounces  yellow  cheese, 

grated 
1/2    cup  Parmesan  cheese 

Saute  onions  and  celery  in  butter  until 
soft.  Add  flour  and  blend.  Add  milk. 
Remove  from  heat  and  add  remaining 
ingredients  except  cheese.  Pour  into 
casserole  dish.  Top  with  yellow  cheese 
and  sprinkle  Parmesan  cheese  over 
top.  Bake  at  350°  for  15  minutes  or 
until  done.  Serves  8. 

Crawfish  Pies 

1     lb.  crawfish  tails 
1     bunch  of  green  onions 
1/4   cup  flour 


1     can  cream  of  mushroom 

soup 
1      can  cream  of  celery  soup 

1  stick  butter 

2  tablespoons  cooking  sherry 
(to  taste) 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
16-20  pastry  shells 

Melt  butter  over  medium  heat.  Chop 
green  onions  fine  and  cook  in  melted 
butter  for  5  minutes.  Add  flour  and 
blend  until  bubbly.  Add  mushroom 
and  celery  soups  and  continue  to  cook 
for  5  minutes  longer.  Add  crawfish 
tails  with  juice,  cooking  sherry,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Simmer  until  warm. 
Fill  pastry  shells  and  serve.  This  recipe 
serves  16-20. 

Stuffed  Cabbage  Rolls 

Cabbage  leaves 
1  lb.  ground  beef 
1      cup  rice 
1/4    cup  butter 

1  small  can  tomato  sauce 

2  teaspoons  salt 

1     teaspoon  red  pepper 
1     teaspoon  cinnamon 
Mint  leaves 


16    ounces  can  tomatoes 
Juice  of  one  lemon 

Wilt  cabbage  leaves  in  hot  water. 
Blend  beef,  rice,  butter,  tomato  sauce, 
salt,  red  pepper  and  cinnamon  togeth- 
er. Place  2  heaping  tablespoons  of  beef 
mixture  in  each  cabbage  leaf;  roll  up 
firmly  and  secure  with  wooden  picks. 
Cover  bottom  of  large  sauce  pan  with 
mint  leaves.  Arrange  cabbage  rolls 
together  in  saucepan;  cover  with  toma- 
toes. Simmer,  covered  for  45  minutes; 
add  lemon  juice.  Simmer  15  to  20  min- 
utes longer  or  until  rice  is  done.  Melds 
4  to  6  servings. 

Southern  Peach  Cobbler 

1      stick  butter 

1  cup  sugar 
3/4    cup  milk 

2  cups  peach  juice  (and 
maybe  a  little  water) 

1      regular  size  can  sliced 
peaches 

1  cup  self-rising  flour 
Melt  butter  in  Pyrex  dish.  In  another 
bowl  mix  sugar,  flour  and  milk.  Pour 
into  butter,  put  can  of  sliced  peaches 
on  top.  Do  not  stir  or  mix.  Bake  at 
400°  for  45  minutes. 
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